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Biographical Sketch of 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
(Coronation Portrait. ) 


Tue month of August has been very 
remarkable in the history of the House of 
Brunswick. On the twelfth of August, 
1714, according to the, new style, that 
family succeeded, by the death of Queen 
Anne, to the throne of Great Britain. 
Exactly on the same day, forty-eight years 
afterwards, the consort of George the Third 
gave birth toa son, who was immediately 
created Prince of Wales. On the sixteenth 
of August 1763, her Majesty was delivered 
of another son, who became Duke of 
York: and on the twenty-first of August, 
1765, was born Prince William Henry, 
now Duke of Clarence, and, in conse- 
quence of the demise of his brother, heir 
presumptive to the crown. 

The. education of these elder branches 
of the family was wholly domestic, and 
conducted under the immediate inspection 
of their august and attentive parent. The 
first governor of the Prince of Wales was 
the earl of Holdernesse, a nobleman of 
great dignity and personal merit, who 
chose, with the royal approbation, Mr. 
Leonard Smelt for his deputy; while 
Dr. Markham was invited from the mas- 
tership of Westminster school, to super- 
intend the classical studies of his Royal 
Highness. An abler man than Dr, Mark- 
ham, could not have been. found in the 
kingdom ; but on the resignation of lord 
Holdernesse, he also retired, and was made 
bishop of Chester. 

Lord Brace was now appointed gover- 
nor to the heir apparent, but he only con- 
tinued a month in that office, and, by way 
of softening the disgrace, was created 
earl of Aylesbury. The occasion of his 
retirement was this: in a literary conver- 
sation between the governor and the 
Prince, a few days after the appointment, 
the pupil found occasion to correct the 
master in the pronunciation of a Greek 
word. « The circumstance got imto circu- 
lation, and produced so mach mirth in the 
palace, that his | ip took an early 
opportunity of asking leave Telinquish 
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the situation. The Duke of Montague 
was then nominated to the important post, 
and at the express desire of the King, the 
was undertaken by Dr. 

ichard Hurd, who in consequence was 
advanced to the bishopric of Lichfield, from 
whence ultimately he was removed to that 
of Worcester. 

The establishment of the Prince’s house- 
hold took place on his coming of age, 
when it was settled, that on account of the low 
state of the public finances, the allowance 
should be limited to fifty thousand pounds 
a year, and sixty thousand for an outfit. 
The consequence of this previous settle- 
ment for a heir ap » Was, as might 
have been ex » an accumulation of 
debts, which in four years amounted to 
no less than two hi and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

As the incumbrance could not be im- 
mediately cleared, his Royal Highness took 
the becoming resolution of reducing his 
household, selling off his stud, and retiring 
to a private station. 


The next event of public im in 
close of the year 1788, when the nation 
was thrown into a general state of alarm, 
by the suspension 6f the regal functions, 
owing to the mental disorder of his Ma- 


jesty. The claim then set up on behalf of 


the Prince of Wales, by his confidential 
adviser Mr. Fox,—that in the present exi- 
gency he had a right to assume the reins 
of government,—was extremely injurious 
to his Royal Highness; by placing him 
in a situation similar to that which Shak- 
speare has so admirably depicted in the 
scene where Henry the Fourth misses the 
crown that his son had taken from his 
pillow. Providentially the restoration of 
the royal mind prevented the confusion 
which there was just reason to dread from 
the ambition of party; and it no less for- 
tunately saved the Prince himself from the 
unpleasant dilemma, of either acting in 
opposition to his family, or of disappoint- 
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eighth of April, 1795, when the ceremonial 
of his marriage took 7% in the cha 
royal, at St. James’s. is union afforded 
great delight to the King, as well as to 
the nation; but within a few months the 
scene, so auspiciously commenced, became 
clouded, and the royal pair after the birth 
of one child separated never to meet again. 
Of the causes’ of that unhappy breach, it 
would be temerity to speak; but thus 
much may be affirmed without fear of 
contradiction, that .whenever time shall 
disclose the whole truth, the conduct of 
the Prince will ap to posterity in a 
far different light from that under which 
it has been commonly considered by ill- 
informed and prejudiced contemporaries. 
It will then be seen that the illustrious 
personage, instead of acting cruelly and 
capriciously, deported himself with an 
uncommon degree of forbearance, out of 
a sincere desire to preserve peace, and 
with a pious anxiety to avoid wounding 
the feelings of his father and sovereign. 

From this painful subject we turn 
willingly to another, in which the heir 
apparent came before the public with a 
spirit which commanded universal admi- 
ration. When, on the renewal of the war 
after the miserable peace of Amiens, a 
general alarm was excited by the cry of 
invasion ; the Prince, in a correspondence 
with-his Majesty, the ministers, and Duke 
of York, respectfully but ineffectually 
urged his request to have a distinct mili- 
tary command. 

In his letter to the King, he said, “I 
ask to be allowed to display the best 
energies of my character; to shed the last 
drop of my blood in support of your 
Majesty’s person, crown, and dignity; for 
this is not a war for empire, glory, or 
dominion, but for existence. In this con- 
test, the lowest and humblest of your 
Majesty’s subjects have been called on; 
it would therefore little become me, who 
am the first, and who stand at the very 
footstool of the throne, to remain a tame, 
an idle, and lifeless spectator of the mis- 
chiefs which threaten us, unconscious of 
the dangers which surround us, and _ indif- 
ferent to the consequences which may 
follow. Hanover is lost; England is me- 
naced with invasion; Ireland is in rebel- 
lion; Europe is at the foot of France. 
At such a moment the Prince of Wales, 
yielding to none of your servants in zeal 
and devotion,—to none of your subjects 
in duty,—to none of your children in 
tenderness and affection, presumes to 
approach you, and to repeat those offers 
which he has already made through your 


Majesty’s ministers. A feeling of honest 
ambition ; a sense of what I owe to myself 
and: to my family; and above all, the 
fear of sinking in the estimation of that 
gallant army, which may be the support 
of your Majesty’s crown, and my best 
— hereafter, command me to persevere, 
and to assure your Majesty, with all 
humility and respect, that, conscious of 
the justice of my claim, no human power 
can even induce me to relinquish it !’ 

Tn answer to this application, his Royal 
Highness was told, that he would have 
an ample opportunity of displaying his 
zeal at the head of his Bile oss ™ 

After this, nothing extraordinary occurred 
till the close of 1810, when the derange- 
ment of the King reduced the parliament 
to the necessity of passing an act for the 
establishment of a regent. Pursuant to 
this legislative measure, the Prince of 
Wales was installed into the office on the 
fifth of February following, but the restric- 
tions were not taken off till the year 1812. 
On that occasion his Royal Highness made 
an effort to form an administration upon 
a broad and liberal basis ; but his overtures 
being very ungraciously met by the party 
in opposition, he was compelled to retain 
the same cabinet that had enjoyed the 
confidence of his father. The assassination 
of Mr. Percival soon after, having pro- 
duced another chasm, his Royal Highness 
again sought to strengthen his government 
by a cordial co-operation of public men ; 
but the negociations failed as before, 
through the pertinacity of the principals 
whose services the regent wished to secure. 
. Friendly and patriotic as these endea- 
vours were, the country perhaps had no 
reason to regret the disappointment it had 
sustained. The national resources were 
now so vigorously employed, that the 
enemy, instead of landing his hordes in 
Britain, was hurled from his own imperial 
throne, and ended his days on an obscure 
rock in the southern hemisphere. The 
decade of the regency will ever be con- 
sidered as one of the most brilliant 
portions of our national history; and 
though some disturbances were excited by 
local and temporary circumstances, the 
government continued firm, and the evils 
which many fomented, and most men 
dreaded, died away with the occasion 
that gave them birth. 

All human blessings have their alloy ; 
and while Europe rejoiced in the restora- 
tion of peace, England, to whose energetic 
exertions alone the meed of accomplishing 
the desirable object was due, became the 
seat of general mourning. Amidst the 
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gladness diffused throughout many lands 
by the measures which he had pursued, the 
regent himself was doomed to go childless. 
Thus a nation’s hopes were all at once cut 
down ; and it seemed as if the canker had 
seized the royal house to which so many 
families of the earth were indebted for their 
very existence. One blow followed an- 
other in rapid order; and though, upon 
principles of policy, new alliances ‘were 
quickly formed to secure the succession, 
death continued to stalk in triumph through 
the palaces of Britain; where, by an 
affecting concomitance, marri and 
funerals were strangely blended, and the 
nuptial song was immediately exchanged 
for the mournful dirge. The blooming 
princess Charlotte, with her infant; the 
venerable queen consort, in the evening of 
a long and virtuous course; the duke of 
Kent, in the meridian of his usefulness ; 
and the aged Monarch at the extreme verge 
of mortality; were all conveyed to the 
tomb within little more than two years. 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things. 

‘There is no armour ’gainst our fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptres and crowns must tumble down, 


And in the dust be equal laid, P 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


The accession of George the Fourth to 
the throne afforded another instance of 
the mixed and perishable nature of human 
grandeur. While pomp and pageantry at- 
tended the King in public, and preparations 
were making for his solemn inauguration into 
the high office, the duties of which he had 
already administered for several years by 
legislative appointment, a storm arose, 
so violent and portentous, that it seemed as 
if the — was about to become the 
prey of anarchy. Happily, the tempest, 
though furious, was 

ple, instead of disturbing the coronation 
y any acts of outrage, joined in the fes- 
tivities which it produced, with as much 
alacrity as if nothing had occurred to in- 
flame their minds against the King and his 
government. Considering the agitated 
state in which the British public had been 
kept for several months, this sudden return 
of tranquillity, especially upon an occasion 
calculated to revive rather than allay the 
ferment, must be regarded as highly cre- 
ditable to the national character. 

The morning of the 19th of July, 1821, 
presented a most interesting scene. The 
sun rose in full splendour about four o’clock, 
and imparted his golden brilliance to all 
around. As early as six, the throng of car- 
riages approaching the Abbey and Hall 
was so great, that many persons of the 


highest rank got out, and hastened to their 
places through the crowd. At a little after 
ten, the officers of state,-with those who had 
to perform particular duties during the 
ceremony, ranged themselves along West- 
minster Hall. The dukes of York and 
Sussex, and prince Leopold, took their 
seats on the left of the throne, and the 
dukes of Clarence and Cambridge on the 
right. At this moment, the deputy cham- 
berlain, and other officers who had assisted 
in attiring his Majesty, entered ; upon which, 
the most breathless anxiety was evinced by 
the assembly, all of whom rose from their 
seats on the appearance ofthe King. Hetook 
his seat with his wonted dignity, waving his 
hand right and left most gracefully to the 
applauding people. His Majesty wore a 
black velvet hat, with a large plume of 
white feathers flowing over the top, out of 
the centre of which ap a_heron’s 
feather. His hair was dressed in several 
curls; his garment was white and silver, 
with silk stockings and white shoes and 
tassels. He wore over all, a large. mantle 
of crimson velvet, covered = gold stars ; 
and the train was supported by six pages. 
When all the anak Thad been presented 
and the whole procession was i 


his 
Majesty set out for the Abbey, where the : 


ceremonial of the coronation was performed 
in due order, and without the least inter- 
ruption. During the sermon: his Majesty 
did not wear the cap of state, as usual on 
such occasions, but remained uncovered, as 
he also did when at the altar. 

On his return from the Abbey, the King 
wore the crown, his train supported .as 
before. As soon as his Majesty appeared 
in sight, the Hall resounded with loud 
acclamations and clapping of hands; the 
ladies in every part waving their handker- 
chiefs. His Majesty bowed repeatedly on 
all sides, and notwithstanding the fatigue 
he had undergone, and the weight of his 
state robes, he walked with firmness. 

At four o’clock his Majesty retired to a 
private room behind the throne ; and con- 
tinued there two hours, at the end of which 
time he again entered the Hall, and took 
his seat on the throne, with the crown on 
his head, and the sceptre and orb in his 
hand. The cheers and acclamations with 
which he was again received were loud and 
reiterated. The entertainment was then 
served up, after which the formality of the 
challenge by the champion took place, and 
at twenty minutes before eight his majesty 
withdrew. 

We shall conclude this brief account in 
the words of Sir Walter Scott, who, speak- 
ing of the coronation, says, “It was pecu- 
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i delightful to see the King receive 
r= his royal brethren, but in particular 
the Duke of York, the fraternal kiss, in 
which they acknowledged their Sovereign. 
There was an honest tenderness, an affec- 
tionate and sincere reverence, in the em- 
brace interchanged between the Duke of 
York and his Majesty, that approached 
almost to a caress, and impressed all pre- 
sent with the electrical conviction that the 
nearest to the throne was the nearest also 
in affection. I never heard plaudits given 
more from the heart than those that were 
thundered upon the royal brethren, when 
they were pressed to each other’s bosoms 
—it was an emotion of natural kindness, 
which bursting out amidst ceremonial 
grandeur, found an answer in every 
British bosom. The King seemed much 
affected at this and one or two other parts 
of the ceremonial ; even so much so, as to 
excite some alarm among those who saw 
him as nearly as I did. He completely 
recovered himself, however, and bore the 
fatigue of the day very well. I learnt from 
one near his person, that he roused him- 
self with great energy, even when most 
with heat and fatigue, when any 
the more interesting parts of the cere- 
mony were to be performed ; or when any 
thing occurred which excited his personal 
and immediate attention. When presiding 
at the banquet, amid the long line -of his 
nobles, he looked ‘every inch a King,’ and 
nothing could exceed the grace with which 
he accepted and returned the various acts 
of homage rendered to him in the course 
of that long day.” 

Here our memoir must end, for as all 
that follows appertains to general history ; 
may it be long before the narrative of the 
reign is completed ! 

— 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
MANUFACTURING POPULATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. | 


On a due investigation of the causes of 
that distress into which the manufacturing 
districts of this country have been plunged, 
it does not appear that the evil is so irre- 
mediable or so complicated in its nature 
as some imagine. A retrospective view of 
these causes will enable us to ascertain 
the best and safest method of relief. Let 
us revert to that period in which agri- 
culture and commerce maintained a ‘pace 
nearly equal, without regard to the positive 
extent of either: let us mark from thence 
the progress of each down to the present 
time; and by observing the gradual 
increase of the latter, we shall not be at 


a loss to account for the evils which so 
copiously flow from this unnatural dis- 
proportion in the national economy. 

It is evident that the extensive impor- 
tation of articles of luxury from our vast 
colonial possessions has not been accom- 
panied with a proportionate attention to 
the cultivation of the soil, with a view, 
that as the population advanced, the lower 
classes, at least, might be rendered inde- 
pendent of foreign productions. On the 
contrary, the prospect of a more imme- 
diate gain, induced many thousands to 
withdraw from the culture of the soil, and 
engage in the manufacture of raw materials 
imported from abroad, thence to derive 
the most profitable returns. While our 
colonies continued to increase in number 
and extent, our manufacturers found em. 
ployment for their dependants, and the 
country appeared to prosper, but a silent 
indifference reigned throughout the com- 
munity with respect to the proportion of 
cultivated lands required for a population 
so flourishing, yet so wholly dependent on 
the prosperity of its commerce. This 
inordinate regard to the extension of ma- 
nufactures, by thus creating a scarcity of 
the indispensable articles of subsistence, 
has enhanced the price of every kind of 
provisions. The evil has been widely 
increased by the indiscriminate habits of 
luxury, and as blindly and lamentably 
cherished by the generality engaged in 
the agricultural interest; who did not 
foresee, that the mischiefs resulting from 
this system, would eventually revert on 
themselves. Manufactures in the mean 
while having attained to their full extent 
of pa naturally began to retro- 
grade; and the working classes who once 
maintained their families with credit, have 
been reduced to their present abject 
condition. Two well known causes have 
further tended to accelerate this climax 
of distress: the unjust and impolitic dete- 
rioration of the manufacture, as to strength 
and durability, and the use of newly 
discovered machinery. The former would 
epg never have been resorted to, 

ad it not been for the gradual pressure 

of the impending crisis; while the latter 
would have been estimated with all the 
regard due to its real value, if plenty, as 
may be presumed, had precluded any 
necessity for a diminution of the means 
of subsistence to the industrious artificer. 

But when a disease has attained its 
height, it would be unreasonable to 
expect, that during the operation of the 
adopted remedy, no painful sensations 
should be experienced, nor sacrifices 
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submitted to. It is Py ng therefore, 
that a tax on pro of from 24 to 3 per 
cent be levied for ten successive years, 
which it is calculated will raise at least 
one million five hundred thousand pounds 
per annum or let any more popular means 
be adopted whereby this sum may be 
raised. Say, that there are eighty thou- 
sand householders in the united kingdom, 
who pay a rent of thirty and under sixty- 
five pounds per annum, on whom a tax 
may be levied of 7s. per annum thus :— 


holders. Rent. Rent. Taz. 
ys) "who pay £30 and under £65, to pay 7s, 
Also 


40000 OD wee 24s. 
300 and upwards ..... 35s. 


200,000 Householders ; 
whose united payments will amount to 
about one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, and will, together with the pro- 
duce of the property tax, furnish one 
million six hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds per annum. Let four-fifths of 
this sum be funded, and the whole placed 
under the management of trustees ap- 
pointed by government; consequently not 
to be considered a portion of the revenue, 
but as a separate fund for the encou- 
ragement and promotion of a more exten- 
sive system of national agriculture. Let 
commissioners be appointed to take an 
exact survey of the waste lands in each 
county in the united kingdom; distin- 
guishing those deemed absolutely inca- 
pable of cultivation, and the mountainous 
tracts best adapted for plantations, from 
such as may be converted into arable and 
pasture lands ; also designating the respec- 
tive parishes in which they are situated. 
Let temporary huts or booths be erected 
in central situations, on the various lands 
to be brought into cultivation; the extent 
of which must be regulated by a com. 
mittee of the trustees and commissioners, 
according as the funds permit. Let an 
enumeration be made of the indigent 
artisans throughout the kingdom, from 
which let the number required, and pro- 
age ec to the amount in each parish, 
selected to labour in their own parishes, 
or others the nearest thereto, and let 
cultivators of skill and experience be 
appointed to superintend their labour. 
ose only who have no dwellings in the 
neighbourhood should be permitted to 
inhabit the booths; and let suitable wages 
be allowed to each man according to 
the number of his family. Let the 
objects of culture be principally grain, 
flax and hemp, together with pastures of 
moderate extent, and nurseries for plan- 
tations. Let land be marked out on a 


liberal and extensive scale, for the erection 
of cottages and rural villages, or such as 
are, for the most part, destined for the 
of agriculture, and likewise for 
towns at suitable distances from others. . 

It may be observed, that the grand 
object of these preparatory measures 
would be, not only to afford permanent 
relief to the necessitous artisan, but from 
the abundance which must speedily flow 
from such an extensive course of culti- 
vation, to lower the price of every species 
of food, whether animal or vegetable, and 
thus place the country in a condition to 
render the importation of foreign grain 
superfluous. The sale of the produce of 
the lands thus placed under cultivation 
and pasturage, would, in the course of 
two or three years, when added to the 
duty above proposed, enable the trustees 
gradually to erect suitable cottages in 
eligible situations, and villages on the 

lans already marked out; and let there 

from four to eight acres attached to 
each dwelling. The produce of a great 
portion of the lands remaining as yet 
unappropriated to the use of particular 
individuals, would yield sufficient profit in 
the course of fen years, if added to the 
interest of the vast annual capital funded 
during this period, not only to render 
unnecessary a continuance of the abovesaid 
duty, but to permit the gradual erection 
of cottages and farmhouses, together with 
all other necessary and desirable edifices; 
with from five to twenty or more acres 
attached, as convenience and propriety 
should determine. 

We should take into consideration also 
the houses and lands which may, at this 
time, have been leased out at moderate 
and equitable rents, and which will form 
a considerable rtion of the annual 
returns. These should be put in the pos- 
session of such artisans labourers, as 
may, from seniority, merit, or other just 
causes, be most eligible, and thus afford 
them a fair prospect of creditably main- 
taining their families. Purchases of these 
lands should also be admitted for the 
erection of religious, scientific, and cha- 
ritable institutions, which would add con. 
siderably to the revenue. But should all 
these resources be deemed inadequate to 
the realization of the proposed benefits, 


or insufficient to keep pace with the tide - 


of increasing population, a continuance of 
only half the annual duty for five years 
longer, and managed as during the first 
period, would, it is presumed, form a 
revenue sufficient to render the question 
no longer doubtful. 
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As, however, objections might still be 
advanced, with regard to the too rapid 
increase of population, admitting there 
could be any just apprehensions for this, 
such. evils may be effectually guarded 
against by the timely foresight of a wise 
and paternal government, who may frame 
a system of laws relative to emigration, 
such as would ensure a ready acquiescence 
in its views. Select bodies of convicts 
might be placed on the more deficient 
and ru soils, who would thus form 
habits of industry, and give place to the 
voluntary transportation of a very different 
body of men whenever it might be deemed 
expedient. 

But how fallacious is it to imagine that 
mankind ought not to avail themselves 
of those present blessings and advantages 
offered by their bountiful Creator, for fear 
that future generations should suffer by 
their acceptance of them; or, in other 
words, that the present generation should 
endure privation and death, that the gene- 
rations to come may be preserved from 
the like calamity! We may compare the 
many millions of acres of uncultivated 
land in the united kingdoms, with the 
wealth which remains untouched in the 
hands of the miser, who, amidst the 
richest blessings of Providence, will not 
thence derive to himself the common 
necessaries of life. Proofs are not wanting 
to assure us, that a flourishing population, 
supported by the fair and equal efforts of 
the industrious agriculturist and manu- 
facturer, must, as far as happiness can be 
derived from this source, constitute the 
real wealth and prosperity of a nation. 
Such can alone give energy to the various 
orders of society, which bind man to 
man,—and teach him to coalesce with 
his fellow-creatures for the universal pur- 
poses of utility and happiness. It should 
be further observed, that scarcity cannot 
justly be apprehended to arise from a 
surplus population, when a check to the 
latter may always be effected, not only by 
the timely execution of judicious laws 
relative to emigration, but by making a 
triennial exchange of cultivated with 
fallow land, and always retaining a due 
reserve thereof in the hands of govern- 
ment. An equilibrium may thus be 
preserved against sudden and unexpected 
calamities, which possibly may sometimes 
be too great to be removed by emigration 
alone. 

When we survey the extensive districts 
of the two Americas, the vast and fertile, 
yet uncultivated regions in Asia, New 
Holland, &e. &c. is it rational to think 


that men may lawfully indulge in war 
and extermination, instead of cultivating 
the arts of peace, as dictated in ‘the 
revealed word of God,—instead of has- 
tening the fulfilment of his own decla- 
ration, when the earth shall bring forth 
her increase, “and be attended with his 
blessing ?” 

The preponderance which Mr. Canning 
has proposed to be maintained between’ 
the agricultural and manufacturing inter- 
ests, by laws relative to the importation 
of foreign wheat, should be greeted by the 
nation, as a probable prevention against 
further national difficulties ; but in regard 
to those already existing, it is humbly 
suggested, that there can scarcely be con- 
ceived other permanent remedies than 
the above-mentioned. Should these 
suggestions be deemed worthy of attention, 
and provided Mr. Canning’s propositions 
undergo but little alteration, and pass into 
a law, no time could prove more bene- 
ficial for bringing them into operation. 
The farmer, now protected, need no longer 
fear the effects of foreign importation, nor 
shrink from the prospect of an abundant 
growth of grain at home; the latter being 
ever sure to operate a reduction in the price 
of nearly all other commodities, when 
reduced to its just and natural standard. 

It may be objected, that as the farmer 
derives almost every requisite of life from 
the produce of his own labour, he must 
suffer from the reduced price of cattle, 
gain, &e. This might be reasonably 
alleged, were no reduction of his rent to 
take place; but this the landlord will be 
enabled to effect, in proportion as_ his 
table can be supplied by his tenants at a 
cheaper rate. But it will be said, that 
from the supply of foreign commodities 
with which the landholder must still fur- 
nish his table, he would eventually become 
a loser: this may be as easily answered 
by the consideration that such com- 
modities would likewise be reduced in 
price by the diminution of the duties which 
government would be enabled gradually 
to accomplish, in proportion as the coun- 
try increased in population and prosperity. 
The working classes, no longer a burden 
on society, would tind a ready employ- 
ment; and the manufacturer, by restoring 
his _ manufactures to their former supe- 
riority, would thence derive more ample 
returns, and be enabled to enhance the 
wages of the employed to their proper 
standard. 

In a word, the agriculturist and manu- 
facturer should ever proceed hand in hand. 
They are equally dependent on each 
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other. The prosperity of the one should 
never be suffered to experience an 
elevation capable of depressing the other. 
Their united and industrious efforts, there- 
fore, may be fairly acknowledged as 
forming the basis of true national greatness 


and prosperity. 
Laugharne, W. S.C. 
Carmarthenshire, March 31st, 1827. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LIFE BOAT BY 

THE REV. WM. SCORESBY. 
Tue original Life-Boat, the invention of 
Mr. Greathead of South Shields, derived its 
character from two peculiarities—its great 
sheer, or curvature, by which the danger 
of upsetting was greatly diminished, and 
the capability of remaining bottom up- 
ward altogether prevented,—and the appli- 
cation of a large belt of cork along the 
outside gunwale, and another body of cork 
within, by which the risk of its sinking was 
entirely overcome. 

Besides these important qualifications, 
the improved life-boat possesses another 
still more. extraordinary property, consti- 
tuting a curious hydrostatical paradox,— 
namely, that if filled with water, even up 
to the gunwale, the water will spontaneous- 
ly run out into the sea, through some tubes 
in the bottom ! 

This singular effect results from a pecu- 
liar construction of the vessel, adapted to 
these two well-known principles in hy- 
drostatics :—(1.) that any compact body 
floating in water, displaces a quantity of 
the fluid exactly equivalent to its own 
weight ;—and (2.) that all the parts of a 
surface of water have a tendency to come 
to the same level, whether the water be in 
a continuous body or in any number of 
different vessels, provided there be a free 
communication, by pipes, or otherwise, 
below the level of the surface. 

Now the bottom of the life-boat is a 
waterproof air-cavity, of such dimensions, 
as to displace, if entirely immersed, a 
greater weight of water than the whole 
weight of the boat, with its stores and or- 
dinary crew. The consequence is, that the 
upper surface of this air-cavity will, under 
usual circumstances, be always above the 
level of the water in which the boat floats. 
If, therefore, this bottom cavity were per- 
forated vertically by tubes or pipes, so as 
to form a communication between the 
inside of the boat and the sea beneath, 
{still keeping the air-cavity water-tight) the 
water, it is evident, could rise no higher 
within these tubes than without—and the 
water without, being below the upper sur- 


face of the air-cavity, it must also be below 
the upper end of the tubes within. No 
water, therefore, could enter the boat by 
these cavities, whilst it only had on board 
its ordinary stores and crew; nor indeed 
under any circumstances, until the whole 
weight of the boat and contents should 
exceed the weight of water that the bottom 
air-cavity was capable of displacing. 

Now the improved life-boat is thus 
constructed, and has the very pipes of 
communication that we have supposed, 
and the air-cavity is of such a magnitude, 
that, when the boat is afloat with its crew 
on board, the water does not rise in the 
tubes to the top of the mage or ait- 
cavity, by some inches. e platform is, 
therefore, as free’,from water, with its or- 
dinary load, as if there were no openings 
beneath. And should it be loaded in an 
extraordinary manner, such as by taking 
on board the crew of a wrecked vessel, so 
as to immerse the whole of the bottom 
air-cavity and bring the water upon the 
platform, yet would not the boat sink, be- 
cause additional air-cells, within the boat, 
(extending, on each side, the greater part 
of the length, and from the top of the plat- 
form to the level of the gunwale,) would be 
brought into action, and their buoyancy 
would soon balance the additional weight 
taken into the boat. 

But, what would be the consequence, if 
the boat were: filled with a wave ?—The 
buoyancy of the air-cavities being much 
greater than the weight to be floated, the 
level of the water in the inside would be 
much higher than the surface at the outside, 
—consequently, the water would run down- 
ward through the tubes in the bottom, until 
the level within and without were the same, 
and that would not be, in ordinary cases, 
until the whole of the water taken in had 
run out! 

Such are the beautiful principles upon 
which the improved life-boat is constructed, 
and upon which its excellence depends. 
We may further remark, in respect to its 
form and dimensions, that it is less curved 
in its sheer than Mr. Greathead’s boat, 
but, in other respects, not very different 
from his model. Its size is, of course, 
very arbitrary; but it is much to be ques- 
tioned whether the usual dimensions are 
not too large, and whether it would not 


prove a more efficient apparatus if built © 


upon a smaller scale. The life-boat here, 
(at Bridlington Quay,) is 28 feet in length, 
over all, nearly 9 feet in width at the 
greatest breadth, and about 4 feet in depth 
amidships, from the top of the gunwale to 
the bottom of the keel. The air-cavity at 
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the bottom, is 18 inches in depth about 
the middle of the boat, diminishing, to- 
wards the ends, so as to make a level plat- 
form. Both ends of the boat are sharp, 
and of a similar form. The air-cells 
within the gunwales extend 16 feet in 
length, fore and aft, and from the level of 
the gunwale down to the platform. They 
are 2 feet 9 inches in breadth in midships, 
which is greatly too much, for they leave 
only a clear space, for the rowers and pas- 
sengers, of 3 feet 3 inches in width. But 
there is also a triangular space at each end 
for passengers, and additional air-cells in 
the form of seats within it. And besides 
all this, there is a belt of cork just below 
the gunwale, on the outside—partly de- 
signed for additional buoyancy and sta- 
bility, in case of the boat being filled with 
water, but chiefly as a defence, if the boat 
should fall alongside of any vessel. It 
rows 12 oars, and requires 16 men as its 
full complement, namely, 12 to pull, and 
4 to steer and manage the hawser. It is 
furnished with a most convenient carriage, 
uw low wheels—the carriage being so 

ted as to form a kind of launch with 
rollers, which sways up on one of the 
axles, and gives a free motion and pro- 
jectile force to the boat, when it is brought 
to the beach. 


THE STORM-GLASS. 


_ Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—In an early number of the Mecha- 
nic’s Magazine, there is pointed out an 
easy method of composing a fluid for the 
storm-glass, (a valuable philosophical 
instrument used at sea,) which is simply 
thus, as stated by Wright in that work. 
“Two drachms of camphire, half a drachm 
of purified nitre, and half a drachm of 
muriate of ammonia: to be pulverized 
and dissolved in two ounces of proof 
spirits. The mixture is then to be put 
into a bottle or tube of glass, about ten 
inches long, and } of an inch in diameter, 
the mouth of which is to be covered with 
a piece of bladder, perforated with a 
needle. The changes which appear in 
this composition are stated to be of the 
following nature :—If the weather promise 
to be fine, the solid matter of the com- 
position will settle at the bottom of the 
glass, while the liquid remains trans- 


genet but previous to a change for rain, 
fluid will continue pellucid, and small 
stars will be observed moving or floating 
about within the vessel. 

“Twenty-four hours before a storm, or 
very high wind, the substance will be 


partly on the surface of the liquid, appa- 
rently in the form ofa leaf: the fluid in 
such case will be very thick, and in a 
state resembling fermentation. i 
winter, small stars being in motion; the 
‘composition is remarkably white, and 
somewhat higher than usual, particularly 
when white frosts or snows prevail. On 
the contrary, in the summer, if the weather 
be hot and serene, the substance subsides 
closely to the bottom of the glass tube. 
Lastly, it may be ascertained from what 
point of the compass the wind blows, by 
observing that the solid particles adhere 
more closely to the bottom on the side 
opposite to that where the tempest 
arises.” 


Having tried the experiment, and finding 
it fully answer my expectations, I am 
induced, the medium of your 
much admired publication, to request 
some of your scientific correspondents to 
explain the principles on which the pro- 
perties of this curious instrument, * and 
their chymical affinities, operate. 

Yours, F. H. 
Leadenhall-st. April 12th, 1827. 
— 

MORAL MAXIMS OF DEMOCRITUS. 
(This celebrated philosopher, a native of Thrace, was 
born 460 years before the Christian era,) 

He who subdues his passions is more 
heroic than he who vanquishes an enemy ; 
yet there are men, who, whilst they com- 

mand nations, are slaves to pleasure. 

It is criminal, not only to do mischief, 
but even to wish it. 

He who enjoys what he has, without 
regretting the want of what he has not, is a 
happy man. 

e sweetest things become the most 
bitter by excess. 

Do nothing shameful, though you are 
alone ; revere yourself more than all other 
men. 

A man must either be good, or seem to 
be so. 

Every country is open to a wise man, 
for he is a citizen of the world, 

It is better for fools to be governed than 
to govern. 

Rulers are chosen, not to do ill, but 


good. 
By desiring little, a poor makes himself 
rich 


A cheerful man is happy, though he 
little; a fretful man is unhappy 
in the midst of affluence. 

One great difference between a wise 
man and a fool is, that the former only 
wishes for what he may possibly obtain, 
the latter desires impossibilities. 
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. SOLITARY HOURS. 


No. XIX.—On the Atonement of Christ. 
(Continued from col. 427.) 


“ Survey the wondrous cure, 
And at ah step let higher wonder rise! 
Pardon for infinite offence! and pardon 
‘Through means that speak its value infinite! 


A pardon bought with blood! with blood divine! — 


With blood divine of Him 1 made my foe! 
Persisted to provoke ! though woo'd and awed, 


Blest and chastised, a flagrant rebel still ; 
4 of his throne ! 
! a rebel universe! 

Yeu for the foulest of the foul He dies! 

Bound every heart! and every bosom burn! 
O what a scale of miracles is here ! 
Its lowest round high planted on the skies: 
Its towering summit lost beyond the thought 
of man or angel !” 

Young. 


Tue doctrines of the gospel are all entitled 
to the serious and frequent contemplation 
of the Christian, and are admirably calcu- 
lated to administer consolation to his mind, 
amid the varied circumstances in which he 
may be situated during his pilgrimage 
through life. They are strikingly adapted 
to meet his every moral necessity, whether 
as it regards his present happiness, or his 
anticipations respecting a future state; and 
whatever may be the ciseumstances in his 
history, which he had supposed peculiar 
to himself; there are doctrines contained in 
the gospel, inculcated in the form of pro- 
mises, as precisely suited to his condition 
as if he had been the only individual in 
existence for whose benefit they had been 
intended. 

Of all the momentous and consolatory 
doctrines contained in the sacred volume, 
that of the atonement of Christ is, without 
controversy, the most important and. con- 
soling. It is a doctrine alike interesting 
to all—to the Christian of individual pecu- 
liarities, whatever those peculiarities may 
be; and to him whose spiritual exigencies 
are common to the whole household of 
faith. It is. from this doctrine that all the 
other truths of revelation derive their im- 
portance, Were it ex from the 
sacred rds, all the other doctrines con- 
tained therein would be divested of mean- 
ing, and would be of no more 
interest than the fictitious sallies of a fertile 
imagination. It is the vast importance 
which attaches to the atonement of Jesus, 
that irresistibly attracts the soul of the Chris- 
tian to its frequent and delightful consi- 
deration; and the more he ruminates on 
this glorious theme, the stronger does he 
feel his mind impressed with a persuasion 
of the incalculable interest with which it is 
invested. 

The important points of view in which 
the doctrine of the atonement may. be con- 
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templated, are exceedingly various. It is 
only, however, my present intention to con- 
sider it as an event calculated-to excite the 
highest wonder ; and, in viewing it in this 
light, I shall concisely advert to the incar- 
nation, sufferings, and death of Jesus— 
regarding them respectively and conjointly, 
as circumstances peculiarly fitted to fill our 
minds with emotions of the greatest amaze- 
ment. : 
The doctrine of the atonement of Christ 
is particularly calculated to excite the high- 
est astonishment, if we consider the cha- 
racter of the Being by whem it has been 
accomplished. The Saviour of mankind 
was not a mere human creature; nor was 
he only one of those illustrious intelligences 
who pe ly bask in the meridian splen- 
dour of heavenly glory. He was a Divine 
person— invested with all the ies and 
attributes which belong to the Supreme 
Being. 
Regarding the glory of the character of 
Jesus, the scriptures speak in strains of the 
most sublime and expressive eloquence. 
He is represented as having exi from 
the remotest ages of eternity—as having 
been eternally cotemporary with his Father. 
He is declared to have been the object of 
his supreme regard—to have been from 
eternity so essentially incorporated with the 
glory and felicity, nay, the very existence of 
God; as that the one Divine person could 
not have existed independently of the other. 
Agreeably to this view of the divinity of 
Jesus, we find that the same 10ns 
and works are ascribed to him as to the 
Father. He is possessed of infinite wis- 
dom. In him, says the apostle Paul, are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. He is omniscient. “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee,” was the confession of an inspired 
writer.—He is omnipresent. “Go ye into 
all nations, and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” was gracious injunction of 
the blessed Redeemer to his primitive 
disciples ; and for their encouragement, lie 
promises to be with them always, even 
unto the end of the world—an expression’ 
intimating, that in whatever portion of our 
globe his people may be situated, they shall 
enjoy his blessed presence.—He is omnipo- 
tent. Hence he is represented as possessin 
all power in heaven and in earth; 
none but an Agent invested with omnipo- 
tence, could have accomplished the crea- 
tion, and could preserve and govern the 
universe,—acts which are ascribed in scrip- 
ture to the second Person of the Trinity. 
In fine, being in the. form of God; he 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
2k 
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God: in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily: he is the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person; and as such has the same 
names applied to him, and is entitled to the 
same worship. 

. To enlarge our tions 

the wonder which the event of the atone- 
ment of Jesus is calculated to produce in 
the mind, it might be proper to contem- 
plate, as far as we are enabled by the dis- 
closures of revelation, that glory and felicity 
which he possessed with his Father in the 
heavenly state. 

It has been already mentioned, that in 
him Jehovah placed supreme delight, and 
that he was, in every respect, on an equality 
with the Father. It consequently follows, 
that whatever glory and felicity the first 
Person of the glorious Trinity enjoyed from 
eternity, must have been equally enjoyed 
by the second. Agreeably to this, we 
‘accordingly find the scriptutes every where 
representing Jesus as having eternally pos- 
sessed the supreme glory and happiness of 
heaven. Those innumerable angelic intel- 
ligences with which the abodes of bliss are 
replenished, were perpetually around his 
throne, contemplating and adoring his glo- 
rious person. These winged messengers 
were ever awaiting with breathless anxiety, 
the annunciation of his gracious commands, 
invariably regarding it as their highest feli- 
city to be made the honoured instruments of 
executing his sovereign pleasure. Their 
hearts and harps were ever attuned to cele- 
brate his praises in the loftiest strains ; and 
though they themselves are an inconceivably 
glorious order of intelligences, yet all the 
excellency and glory of their natures are 
exclusive emanations from Jesus Christ—a 
consideration this which must be 
calculated to impress our minds with the 
most elevated sentiments regarding his 
glory. In one word, all we can think or 
speak respecting the glory of the divine 
Saviour may be summed up in this,—that 
he is infinite. 

Now, that a Being so resplendently glo- 
rious should have condescended to leave 
for a time the abodes of bliss, and to appear 
in our world, and in our nature, is unques- 
tionably one of the most wonderful circum- 
stances with which created intelligences are 


throne, that both heaven and earth were 
respectively to be made the theatres of some 
peculiarly wonderful event, and had left it 
to themselves to conjecture what, in each of 
these places, this event might be; they 
would never, never have imagined, that in 


the first instance, it should consist, in the 
Son of God’s abandoning for a time the 
glory and felicity of heaven; and in the 
second, appearing in our world in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh. Hence they are repre~ 
sented in the sacred oracles as impressed 
with the most profound wonder at the con- 
templation of the incamation of Jesus 
Christ. _ This is an event which, were it not 
established beyond the possibility of doubt, 
neither the angelic nor the human mind 
could, for a moment, believe. The com- 
prehensive soul of the apostle Paul applied 
itself to the contemplation of this subject, 
but the result of his attempts to grapple 
with it was, that it was an incomprehensible 
mystery. Hence he exclaims, Wben-3 
controversy, t is the my godli~ 
ness, God. rcanifested in the flesh !” 

In addition to the incarnation of Jesus, 
abstractedly considered, there are circum- 
stances attendant on the event, peculiarly 
calculated to excite our highest astonish- 
ment. Had the angels above, when first 
apprised of the determination of the divine 
Tiree, that the Word should be made flesh, 
and should dwell among us, been left to 
form their own conjectures respecting the 
manner in which * should appear in the 
world, there cannot be a moment’s doubt 
but they would have conciuded, that it 
would have heen under circumstances, 
which should, in some measure eee 
have —— to the dignit his 
person ; they would have cae their 
excursive imaginations in picturing out to 
themselves the resplendent glory which 
should attend the advent and incarnation of 
Jesus. But, ah! how different from this 
were the circumstances attendant on the 
birth of the child of Bethlehem. Instead 
of appearing in our world amid the display 
of external splendour, his incarnation was 
characterized by the most degraded circum- 
stances. Go into yonder stable, and behold 
the Prince of glory, on his introduction to 
our world, destitute of those necessary con- 
veniences which, under such circumstances, 
are within the reach of the poorest of man- 
kind. The new-born helpless babe has not 
so much as a cradle for its reception, but 
is laid in a manger, and is wrapped in 
swaddling clothes; and ere 
exposed to sufferings on ings 
of its terrestrial cximencts These and other 
circumstances attendant on the incarnation 
of Jesus, are surely calculated to awaken 
in our minds emotions of the highest 
wonder. 

And corresponding to legradation- 
and suffering which eenpchnsinl the birth 
of Jesus, was the whole course of his 
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existence in this world. While he was in a 
state of infancy, his mother was compelled 
to flee with him into a foreign country, in 
order to avoid the fierce persecution which 
cruel Herod had instituted on his account. 
In his subsequent history we find him the 
“subject of poverty, degradation, and suffer- 
ing. At one time we hear him complain- 
ing, that “the foxes had holes, the 
fowls of the air had nests; but that the Son 
of man had not where to lay his head ;” 
and if from the period at which he uttered 
this plaintive language, we follow him to 
the precincts of the tomb, we behold in his 
history one unbroken scene of wretched- 
ness. Independently of the sufferings he 

i from the nature of the worldly 
circumstances in which he was situated— 


ferings which awaited him, he endured 
inconceivable internal or mental wretched- 
ness, arising from causes of which we can 
form no conception. 

The extreme misery he had so long 
rienced had hitherto been concealed in his 
own breast; but as the termination of his 
earthly existence approached, his sufferings 
reached an extremity which rendered fur- 


great drops of blood, and com- 
pelled him to exclaim, “ My soul is ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful, even unto death.” And 
on the cross—that scene of his final suffer- 
ings, when the wrath of men, of the powers 
of darkness, and the reservoirs of the ven- 
geance of Heaven, were poured out, with 
concentrated energy, on his devoted head,— 
he was made to cry out, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’—Can 
the human mind, or the minds of angels, 
conceive of any thing so inexpressibly won- 
derful, as that he who, from the endless 
ages of eternity, had enjoyed a degree of 
glory and happiness infinitely superior to 
any enjoyed by the most d intelli- 
gences in heaven, should thus be subjected 
to a measure of suffering and wo, infinitely 
more extreme than any in the 
regions of despair? 

Nor is this all: he who had assumed 
human nature, and in our world had e 


rienced such unparalleled sufferings, did 


a by which they are inhabited,—he 
, by the breathing of his mouth, had 
called our world into beautiful order, from 
that state of perfect chaos in which it ori- 
ginally was,—who had given existence to, 
and continued pt ni and govern, the 
various species of animated creatures with 
which it is replenished,—even he conde» 
scended to die in our world; and to die an 
ignominious death. On mount Calvary 
we behold the Lord of glory agonizing and 
expiring on the cross, between two 
malefactors, men who were held in the 
greatest execration—a circumstance which 
in the estimation of ungodly men, redu 
him to a level with the most degraded of 
mankind. In addition to the intense bodil 
pain inflicted by the nailsand the , his 
susceptible soul must have suffe much 
from the contemptuous epithets which were 
applied to him ; and what tended still more 
perhaps to enhance his sufferings was, the 
circumstance of having no friends to sym- 
pathize with him. It has a powerful ten- 
dency to alleviate the most extreme misery, 
to be sensible of ing the cordial 
pathies of some affectionate friend ; but 
substitute of sinners was deprived event 
of this source of satisfaction. Among thé 
vast multitude who witnessed his crucifix- 
ion, there was not, so far as we know, one 
single individual who ventured to express 
his sympathy with the illustrious sufferer. 
Abandoned by his Father, by angels, and 
even by his disciples, who had adhered td 
him amid his other trying circumstances, 
his mind must have felt liarly pai 
on this account. At length the Son of God 
expired. He exclaimed, “ It is finished” 
bowed his head,—and gave up the ghost. - 
But the atonement of Christ will, if pos- 
sible, still further t astonishment, if 
we consider the character of those for whom 
he became incarnate, suffered, and died. 
It would have constituted a display of con- 
descension well calculated to excite the 
most wonderful sentiments throughout the 
creation of God, had the eternal Word, 
his fellow and equal, veiled his glory for a 
time, and submitted to the most excruciating 
sofferings and an ignominious death, in 
behalf of the angelic hosts. They are ar 
order of intelligences incomparably more 
exalted than men. had surrounded 
the throne of the Most High, and had con. 
templated his glory with the most profound 
adoration, and had executed his sovereign 
pleasure with the utmost promptitude and 
cheerfulness, for an incaloulable series of 
ages ere man had a being. Sin, however, 
in a manner regarding which we can form 
no adequate conception, was introduced 


ms 
the contempt, reproaches, and persecution . 
of ungodly men; and the misery which 
' originated from the anticipation of the suf- 
| 
ther concealment impossible. “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; = 
my will, but thine be 
done.” The excruciating pains he expe- : 
rienced in the garden of Gethsemane made 
, ¥es! he who, by the word of his power, . 
bad created the heavens, and had given 
beg to the various orders of angelic intel- 
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into the heavenly state; and some of the 
very highest orders of angelic intelligences 
were contaminated by it. rose up in 
arms against the Majesty of heaven. In 
consequence of their rebellion, these hither- 
to glorious and happy beings were deprived 
of the Divine favour, and expelled the 
abodes of heaven. 
, Now, had it been to effect the reconcilia- 
tion of fallen angels to. an offended God, 
and their restoration to that glory and 
felicity they had justly forfeited,—that the 
second person of the blessed Trinity had 
suffered and died,—even this would have 
been admirably adapted to fill our minds 
with profound astonishment; but that he 
should have appeared in our nature, to 
suffer and die for the apostate race of 
Adam,—while he passed by fallen angels,— 
is a fact, the contemplation of which 
should fill our minds with an infinitely 
higher degree of wonder. ' 
What is the character of those for whom 
Christ Jesus shed his precious blood? 
They are guilty and polluted creatures, to 
an inconceivable degree. The whole 
nature of man is infected with the loath- 
some leprosy of sin—all the faculties of the 
sal, om the members of the body. He 
is, in the affecting language of scripture, 
conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity; and the farther he advances in 
ei the more he accumulates the load of 
is moral delinquency by adding actual 
transgressions to his original sin. His 
affections are wholly estranged from God ; 
niy, his heart is enmity in the abstract 
azainst him, and is not subject to his law; 
neither, indeed, can be. Every day, every 
hour, nay, every moment of his existence, 
. he is violating, either in thought, word, 
or deed, the sacred commands of Jehovah. 
His whole life is one continued course of 
rebellion against the Majesty of heaven. 
In short, he is of no quality 
which could have a tendency to recommend 
him to God; but, on the contrary, is 
assessed of every thing which is calcu- 
ated to render him odious in his sight, and 
to expose him to his fearful displeasure. 
Now, that the Lord of life and glory, 
the Sovereign of heaven and earth, should 
vouchsafe to absent himself for a time from 
the mansions of unmixed felicity above— 
assume the degraded nature of man—and 
in that nature endure excruciating suffer- 
ings, and suffer an ignominious death— 
and all this for the salvation of the human 
race,—is a consideration which ought to 
overwhelm our minds with amazement,— 
mingled with the most profound gratitude 
and joy. The atonement of Jesus, con- 


sidered in conjunction with all its concomi- 
tant circumstances, is therefore the most 
wonderful event that ever occurred, either 
in the heavens above, or in the world with- 
which we are at present connected. We 
may well imagine with what feelings of 
astonishment it was beheld by the angels 
of God, as well as by the spirits of just 
men made perfect; and if there ever was 
such an emotion as sorrow experienced in 
heaven, or such an exercise engaged in as 
weeping,—the wonder which angels and 
glorified spirits experienced while « the 
Lord of life was expiring on the cross,— 
must have been mingled with grief and 
with tears. : 

Nor were the powers of darkness indif- 
ferent s tors of this marvellous event ; 
they ld it with the highest amazement 
and the deepest horror. Nay, however 
little unfeeling man may be affected at the 
circumstance of the death of Christ,—it 
was an occurrence which even inanimate 
creation could not witness, but with sorrow 
and surprise. In the simple but sublime 
language of scripture, the earth, at the 
death’ of Jesus, is represented as being 
covered with thick darkness, -the rocks 
being rent in twain, and the sun ceasing 
to shine. So tremendous were the convul- 
sions which affected the earth while He 
was suspended on the cross, that a heathen 
philosopher, ignorant of the circumstance, 
exclaimed, “ Either the God of nature 
suffers, or the world is come to an end !” 


“ The sun bebeld it—No, the shocking scene 
Drove back his chariot ; Midnight veii'd his face ; 
Not such as this: not such as Nature makes: 

A midnight Nature shudder'd to behold ; 

A midnight new! a dread eclipse (without 
Opposing spheres) from ber Creator’s frown! 
Sun! didst thou fly thy Maker's pain? or start 
At that enormous load of human guilt ’ 
Which bow'd his blessed head, o'erwhelm’d his 


cross, 
Made groan thecentre, burst earth’s marble womb 
With pang® strange pangs! delivered up her 


e 
Hell owl'd ;and heav’n that hour let fall a tear: 
Heav'n wept,that man might smile! Heav’n bled, 


that man 
Might never die !"— Young. 
Elgin. J.G. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. VI. 
(Continued from col. 432.) 
A COAL-FIELD frequently commences im- 
mediately upon the limestone shale, and 
terminates With the stratum called dolomite, 
or ian ‘limestone ; the strata, there- 
fore, which have been described in the’ 
ing article, are those of a coal-field ; 
to which the reader may refer. at. pleasure. . 
These seams of coal, too-thin to be worked, 
occur in the ‘coarse siliceous sand-stone or” 
millstone-grit ; thicker beds of coal, which 
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uently are wrought, occur in the finer 
pare te and amid the argilla- 
ceous sand-stones, beds of coal occur, in 
succession, rich and abundant: in fact, 
these last alternate with the richest strata 
of coal in the very heart of a coal-field. 
With these also alternate strata of iron 
ore, rich and abundant as the coal: two, 
therefore, of the most interesting substances 
in this portion of creation are the subjects 
of this article. 

Coal occurs in regular strata, in positions 
conformable with the incumbent strata and 
those u which it is recumbent, at 
various depths beneath the earth’s surface, 
and of farious thickness, from six inches to 
upwards of twelve yards. The coal strata 
were evidently created contemporary with 
the strata of the whole coal-field, and also 
with the whole of the adjacent strata; such 
a perfect conformity of order and succes- 
sion as these strata exhibit throughout, 
could not be the result of adventitious for- 
mations : in fact, they are primitive portions 
of creation. Every stratum of coal has its 
subdivisions into seams, some of: which 
are harder, more brilliant, more inflamma- 
ble, adhere more firmly in coking, or leave 
a greater residue of ashes, than the others ; 
hence, coals which essentially differ, as to 
their fitness for different purposes, may be 
and are extracted from the same mine and 
stratum. 

The shale and indurated clay strata with 
which coal alternates, all of which are ar- 
gillaceous or aluminous, form the most 
complete dams for water known in crea- 
tion; and these lying, as they do every 
where, above and below the argillaceous 
sand-stone, as well as above and below the 
coal, by confining a current to these stone 
strata, cause a sheet of running water to 
continually interpose between the coal and 
the sun. Hence the solar rays are arrested 
in their progress through the earth’s crust 
to the coal strata, and cooled down ; where- 
by the bituminous or inflammable qualities 

this invaluable material are retained in 
the coal, for the use of man, throughout all 
the ages of the world, in their primitive 
richness. In order that these internat cur- 
rents may be perpetuated, the whole coal- 
field is disposed into varieties or suits of 
strata, each of which has its bed or beds of 
coal, the escarpments of which, in quick 
wuccession, every where mse into the at- 
wnosphere ; and these bold projections con- 
dense and drink in the surrounding va’ y 
and receive the rains in such ab’ ce, 
that, like inexhaustible fountains, - they 
supply the inclined planes with the needful 
streams incessantly and from age to age. 


Whoever has carefully surveyed large coal- 
fields, finds this singular character accords 
with all: the whole surface of a coal-field, 
although many miles in length, as well as 
in breadth, being made up of this incessant 
variety of escarpments and inclined planes, 
hills and vales, diversified in almost every 
possible manner ; yet most admirably suited 
to the evident intentions of the Creator in 
so disposing them, viz. that of preserving 
the coal strata in their primitive richness 
for the use of man during all the ages of 
the world. The immense mass of argilla- 
ceous matter incumbent upon the coal 
strata, and alternating therewith throughout 
a coal-field, acting as dams for water, and 
shielding the coal from harm, evinces this 
provident looking forward in the economy 
of this sphere, (which «at its creation was 
evidently designed for long continuance) in 
so imposing a manner, that my mind’s 
eye beholds therein the prescience and pro- 
vidence of the Infinite ; and from this con- 
viction I laud Him for His benevolence. 
When immense forests overspread the 
earth, and man, as he multiplied therein, 
cut these down, and burnt them up, in 
order to clear the ground that he might 
have room to dwell, and to. rear’ 
up food for his household, fuel was in 
rank abundance, and the rich provision 
reserved for after ages beneath the surface’ 
of the earth, as it was not necessary, was 
in little request ; but when men multiplied: 
so as to occupy the ground, and this 
ligneous fuel was no more, their attention’ 
was turned in ‘good earnest to the subter- 
ranean store, reserved by divine Providence 
for that very season of the wants of man ; 
yet, like a prodigal, bent more upon 
consuming than converting th® store, upon’ 
economical principles, to the use of himself 
and his offspring; he riots in the waste 
of coal, rather than in the use of 
this precious material; which is by no 
means so abundant as to warrant his ex- 
travagance. 
Ingenious theorists assert, that each coal 
stratum is a vegetable deposition, incum- 
bent upon and covered by other depositions 
from waters ; and state, as a proof thereof, 
that every large coal-field is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of large rivers, from the floods 
of which these coal-fields have originated. 
My experience teaches me the reverse, viz. 
that these great rivers are formed out of the 
peculiar construction of the coal-fields, and 
not the coal-fields out of the rivers. The 
multitudes of escarpments every where in ” 
terspersed throughout a coal-field receive'a 
large proportion of the waters which fall 
in rains, and convey these waters into the 
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gand-stone rocks therein, directly or in- 
directly; and rains in these districts fall 
more heavily than in many others, from the 
numerous mountainous ts which 
are projected high into the atmosphere, and 
which, shortening the column of air in its 
from sea to sea, condense and 
recipitate the vapouts more copiously u 
earth than a brat 
If a person is’ desirous of forming an 
estimate, as to the extent of the waters con- 
veyed into and circulated through a large 
for of clearing: this coal-work 
from inquire how many ho’ 
this immense machine is estimated at! how 
many gallons of water it raises from the 
coal-mine at every stroke of its ponderous 
beam? how many alternations of this beam 
ensue every minute, and what extent of 
the strata it frees from water? the 
will be surprised on learning that its whole 
power is confined to somewhat about one 
What is 
i to the immense extent of a large 
coal-field? A mere fragment. Yet, what 
a age water does this mere fragment 
so small a yields so im- 
whole coal-field yield ? It yields a river of 
waters; hence large rivers, as there is am- 
ision of waters, issue from large 
ments lie so high, that floods from the rivers 
never could attain their ee much 


on distilla- 

yields none of these 
Saanee therefore the coal strata, or 
regular mineral coal, cannot be of vegetable 
origin. The economy of divine Providence, 


We now proceed: tothe iron mine. The 
ores of iron im a)coal-field lie im regular 
strata, above and beneath coal strata ; some 
a few inches in 


stone also occur in the shale strata, occupy- 
ing irregularly a given space, which hence 
may be termed the vein of the ore. Nearly 
the whole of these ores may be ranked 
under the general head of earthy oxides of 
iron. Iron, while it is the most general, 
is the most useful metal in creation ; 
lying, as it does, in beds above and below 
coal i 


which the earth yields: man readily ex 
tracts iron from its veins in the earth, in the 
shape of ore, and with as much "facility 
divests it of its alloys, and renders this 
useful and abundant metal subservient to 
all his purposes. The possession of gold 
may any does enrich the individual, and 
thus distinguishes man from man ; but the 
possession of iron distinguishes man from 
every creature in the world. It is the pos- 
session and use of this metal which renders 
man so formidable, that every creature flies 
or falls before him. 

The debris of the siliceous rocks and 
their shales, forms a soil of a cold and 
sterile description ; and the greatest eleva- 
tions of these measures render their surfaces 
exceedingly black, and of course, cold and 
wet. Few escarpments mount higher into 
the atmosphere than those composed of 
millstone-grit ; and as they not only mount 
high, but are for the most part massive and 
continuous, ranges of mountains of this 
description are thinly inhabited, only in 
part cultivated, and yield herbage solely 
for of’ | peculiar and hardy 
description. Peat mosses abound in these 
mountains, of great and in some 
cases of great depth ; these, in all proba- 
bility, are accumulations of vegetable mat- 


ter, in every of decomposition, the 
nets of every age since 
the general d 3 and out of these, 


the general appellation of heath, beneath 
fowl, which 
bear the general name of moor-game, are 
. bred and reared in abundance. f 
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; tions of shale; the gauge or matrix, in 
general is argillaceous, and the alloys 
oxygen and sulphur. These strata lie at 
~q various depths beneath the earth’s surface, 
; in planes for the most part parallel with 
| the incumbent strata. Nodules of iron- 
— limestone, by which it is fluxed during the 
smelting of its ores, is the most easy of 
access to man of all the numerous metals 
coal, when analyzed, is dissimilar in its 
14 results to vegetable coal: all vegetable 
— a subterranean jake of waters, as that which 
: exists throughout .a coal-field, is then to be 
; admired,-and ranked among the many in- 
stances: in creation, of infinite wisdom, 
power, and beneficence exerted in the pre- 
seience of the Creator, = 
a stratified mineral coal is a com- 
» consisting of carbon and asphal- | is dug for fel m tose situauons where 
; tum or bitumen, with maltha, wherein the | mineral coal is not at hand. The surfaces 
carbon predomimates considerably : an in- | of the unenclosed parts of these mountains 
considerable quantity of iron and earthy | ate covered with mosses’ and erica, known 
» matter also enters into its composition. 
debris argillaceous. TOCKS 
vinle are several feet, with alterna- | their shales, om the contrary, forms: a s0iF 
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bandman ies of uce in 

dance. But the whole v. extensive 
coal-field being, for reasons already as- 
signed, subject to frequent and heavy rains, 
is more wet than the plain country below ; 
the land, therefore, in a —_ aye 
peculiar management, rtion 

soil which has for its Pe roman the argil- 
laceous rock, will always drain itself through 
the fissures of that rock; these being ever 
open to receive moisture, and convey it 
away along the inclined planes of the 
strata; but those portions which have a 
substratum of argillaceous shale or clay, 
must be drained throughout with peculiar 
care ; because these substrata are complete 


para- 
tively, to pass into or through them, The 
drai in these cases would be easy, if 
the whole coal-field was an open or unen- 
closed plot of ground, or if it was all the 
property of one person, because the accli- 
vities and declivities which incessantly 
occur in a coal-field ever afford fall for 
water, more than sufficient to drain the 
surface; but as the coal-fields in general, 
are enclosed land, and led out to 
numerous proprietors, ing is extremely 
difficult, and in some instauces impractica- 
ble : because the consent of the next owner 
cannot be obtained, to turn the water into 


the lower from the higher land. Wherever |. 
the dani 


is not complete, the crops 
suffer materially from . accumulations of 
moisture ; and it is next to impossible to 
keep this land clear from aquatic weeds of 
the most stubborn description. 
( To be continued. ) 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE, ORATORIO. 
(By the late Rev. Dr. Brown.) 


Tue Oratorio is a dramatic i 
of some story taken from the holy Scrip- 
tures, or the records of the church, accom- 
ied with. music. Its origin is attributed 
the barbarous period of the crusades, 
when companies of : pilgrims, returning 
from Jerusalem, formed themselves into 
choirs, and sang the praises and achieve- 
ments of saints and martyrs. Thus it is 
said to have arisen, and been established in 
France ; but how it could assume the form 
of dramatic tations, accompanied 
with music, is to say, without sw 
posing it (like the opera) to have been 
effect of an imitation. On this principle 
we may trace it to a probable origin, 
- It is well known, that the pagan shows 
were often exhibited in the temples, or at 
the tombs of deceased heroes ; it is no less 


the practice, with a due change 
either from a mere imitation of 


ugustine, who condemned the i 
hen ian’s tomb, 


Ai 
WwW 
says, “Not many years ago, the 

place where the martyr’s body i 
night long profane 


the famous Philipi de Merey, a native of 
France, and f of the ion of 
the Priests of the Oratory, in the year 
1540, observing the strong passion of 

le for musical i 
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the. pagan 
custom, or with a view to the conversion of a 
idolaters. Nothing, therefore, could be ; 
more natural than that the 
paniment should remain, though the objects 
were changed. Of this mode of piety we 
have a clear instance in a discourse of 
ce. 
he 
sacred 
laid; all 
sung, and 
were accompanied with theatrical gesticula- 
tions.” Now, supposing this practice to o 
pat of Asia or Greece, might 
ia Or , it mi : 
grims, in their peregrinations to the Holy i 
Land; and thus the sacred musical drama 2 
would naturally be produced, a 
Tn Italy the origin of the Oratorio is said 
to have been more ancient, and is clearly ; 
the effect of imitation. We are told -that 
their improvement in piety; hence it is 
which it still bears. opera, already : 
established at Venice and Rome, was his 
change the objects ‘agan to Chris- i 
tian; and thus from Italy it spread into 7 
other parts of Europe. 4 
The capital impropriety and defect of ; 
this entertainment, while it wears the dra- , i 
form, is, the perpetual recitative or 
musical accompaniment in the interlocutory 
parts, similar to that of the opera. This is 
a circumstance so repugnant to modern 
manners, and therefore so far out of nature, 
affected Ly 
representation, or take in an action 
so improbably feigned. necessary 
effect of this glaring improbability is, a | 
general inattention to the subject, and a 
regard centered chiefly on the music and 
Italians have some fine ones written by _ 
Metastasio. They cannot, perhaps, be 
ranked in the first class, either for sublimity ; 
or pathos ; but elegance of style, simplicity 
of plan and conduct, animated by a noble 
of. devotion, throughout 
compositions. music of the 
Oratorio in Italy too much resembles that of 
pertain, Vial. the early Ciinstians adopted | the opera ; simplicity, majesty, and devout 
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expression, are sacrificed to the composer’s | 


vanity, or ill-directed art. 

.. The performance of this sacred drama in 
Italy, is said to be attended with many of 
the same circumstances of impropriety 
with that of the opera, from which it had 
its origin : all tending to render it a subject 
of mere amusement, rather than of piety 
and. virtue—add to this, that being per- 
formed in the churches, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the drama be dignified, or 
the temple profaned, by so inadequate a 
representation. 

. In France, I do not find the Oratorio 
now in use. Its first rude form produced 
comedy and tragedy in that kingdom, but 
on seems to have died at their 

irth. 

- In England, this sacred drama is in 
some respects well and in others ill con- 
ducted. Next to the perpetual musical 
accompaniment, the leading impropriety 
hath arisen from an entire separation of the 
‘poet's and musician’s office, even when the 
‘poet remains principal. This separation 
tends to bad effects; but to complete the 
‘evil, the musician’s character hath here in 
many instances assumed the precedence, 
and the poet becomes subservient to him 


as his director. How this comes to pass 
. This kind of poem being unknown in 


England . when Handel arrived, and that 
great musician being the first who intro- 
duced the Oratorio, it became a matter of 
mecessity. that he should employ some 
writer in his service. Now this being a 
degradation to which men of genius would 
not easily submit, he. was forced to apply 
‘to versifiers instead of Thus the 

was the effect either of hire or favour, 
when it ought to have been the voluntary 
emanation of genius. Hence, most of the 


ms he com: to, are such as would 
iets sunk disgraced any other music 
than his own. 


‘The performance of the Oratorio in Eng- 
land, under its present defective state, in some 
respects may be censured, in others it is to 
be approved. The exhibition of the choir 
accompanying the band, is not only decent, 
but grand and striking. A becoming 
gravity attends it, both among. the per- 
formers and the audience. The airs and 
choirs are often sung with a decorum not 
unsuitable to the dignity of the occasion. 
On the other hand, there are defects which 
naturally arise from the separation of the 
performers’ from the poet’s and musician’s 
art.. The singers are. not always so ani- 
‘mated in their manner, as to create a belief 
in. the audience. Whenever a true poetic 


and musical expression are united, then 
they feel the sentiments they express. Ifa 
grand simplicity of performance were still 
more studied, it would give an additional 
lustre to their talents. Above all, the 
flourished close or cadence,-is below the 
dignity of the sacred drama, and absolutely 
destructive of all true musical expression. . 


ON THE INFLUENCE AND MUTABILITY 
OF OPINION. 
Tue difference between the ancient inha- 


common occurrences of life, must be 

than at the present moment we are able to 
imagine. Yet much of the language we 
now use is derived from the opinions and 
habits so different; and it would be a sub- 
ject of no ordinary interest to trace the va- 
riation of meaning these words have under- 
gone, correspondent to the variation of habits 
and feelings, until they have been moulded 
into the fashion in which we now find 
them. Religion is something that approves 
itself to the conscience of man. Supersti- 
tion is that state of religion most natural 
to a depraved and morally ignorant mind. 
But when that which is at the first simple 
and natural, though erroneous, is brought 
under the control of those who would 
make it an engine of working out private 
purposes, or who with less guilt, but not 
Jeading to less deviation, would refine 
u natural instincts, it then becomes 
changed into a new state, the circumstances 
of which could not be explained without 
a knowledge of the personal character of 
the innovators, or.of their particular 
interests. 

Belief in a superintending Providence is 
natural: to man; and where the common 
reason of our species is suffered to prevail, 
this opinion is entertained. This Provi- 
dence must govern the ordinary course of 
the world; but what passes every day is 
soon esteemed. common ; and hence, rare, 
more especially if they be also surprising 
appearances, though in their nature as 
natural and necessary as things the most 
ordinary, receive more attention, and are 
regarded as special interpositions of the 
Deity. And as the daily occurrences of 
Providence are esteemed trivial merely 
because they are common, so the common 
business of life is thought of less conse- 
quence for the same reason; and hence, 
rare and striking appearances in nature are 
not referred to them, but to extraordinary 
events then anticipated or in progress: 


| 

| 
wa | bitants of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and 
i | the present people of England, in regard 

. | to the modes of feeling and acting in the 
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though perhaps in their nature of less con- | drink their fill: for this action a grave 


sequence to mankind than the most com- 
mon circumstance that could happen. 

At first, the occurrence of an unexpected 
and striking appearance directed attention 
to some event then in pi ; and was 
supposed to influence, or at least foretell its 
issue. The transition from this to another 
idea, that such an event could not happen 
without being foretold, led to a particular 
watch after extraordinary appearances. 
When such things are looked after, they 
are sure to be found; for the wonders of 
nature are in abundance, and all its ap- 

ces may be accounted wonderful, 
in different senses; indeed, according to 
the eye of wisdom or ignorance with 
which they are viewed. But to discover 
wonders without being able to explain 
them, would be useless, and would confer 
no superiority on the observer. 

As popular opinions would naturally 
become an object of attention to the 
supreme power, striking appearances in 
nature, that influence such opinions, may 
well be supposed to have soon attracted 
the notice of governors; who would take 
care to appoint those to observe, whom 
they imagined also most competent to 
explain; and as all men are not equally 
skilful in every department of science, we 
are thus able to account for the division of 
divination into the departments of aero- 
mancy, geomancy, pyromancy, and hydro- 
mancy. 

Those who now-a-days speak of circum- 
stances being auspicious to their wishes, 
have no idea of expressing by these words 
what was formerly intended, that the birds 
had been observed, and that their actions 
were on the fortunate side: ab avibus in- 
iciendis. Aruspiceo in like manner was, 
rom observation of the altar; augura (ab 
avium garritu) from the chattering of birds. 
The ridiculous excess to which things of 
this sort was carried among the wisest 
le on earth, is a satire on the. human 

. The Romans, the greatest masters 
of state policy in the world, carried 
chickens with them in their expeditions by 
land and sea, in order to be guided by 
them in their proceedings; and so strong 
was popular opinion, that an unfavourable 
circumstance from this source would sink 
the spirits of the bravest people on earth. 
Claudius Pulcher, in the reign of Tiberius, 
seeing the enemy’s fleet advancitig, threw 
grains to the chickens, that by their eating 
he might be able to form an opinion of 
the event of the action. When, ey 
they refused their food, le threw them into 
the sea, saying, that at least they should 

102.—VvoL. Ix. 


| historian considered him guilty of contempt 


of religion. The feeding, the gait, 
voice, the flight, the state of the entrails, of 
birds, had each its icular signification. 
That jealous tyrant Tiberius forbade these 
things from being observed by private in-. 
dividuals, without witnesses: an order 
strikingly descriptive of the state of popular 
opinion, that could make ideas grounded 
on such foundations a subject of any con- 
sequence. We smile at this: yet without 
going far from home, we can find some- 
thing not only like it, but derived from 
the same source. 

Throughout Europe, and the whole of 
Turkey, a blessing is inveked on those who 
may chance to sneeze; and the blessing is 
deemed more efficacious if the individual 
is saluted by name. This custom was 
observed by the Romans, for Pliny in- 
quires the reason of it; and Aristotle men- 
tioning the same observance, says, it is an 
augural sign, divine and hely. The hand 
and forehead were minutely ay in 
augury ; from whence we conclude that 
our modern gipsies have classical authority 
for the practice of cheiromancy. 

Of necromancy, or divination by means 
of the dead, we know but little; though of 
one kind, that of raising the spirits of de- 
parted men, we have an account in Homer’s 
Odyssey ; and of another sort, the using of 
the deceased body, there is a particular de- 
scription in Heliodorus’s Ethiopics ; but on 
what authority is uncertain. Much of 
the magic art was built on an opinion 
which some very able men in modern 
days have strenuously defended ; namely, 
that sympathy exists between certain sub- 
stances of a similar nature, or that have 
become accidentally connected. The-fa- 
mous chemist, Sir Kenelm Digby, was a 
believer in this doctrine ; and the practice 
now existing among the lower orders of 
people, of keeping clean, warm, and other- 
wise particularly attending to metallic in- 
struments that have inflicted a wound, is a 
of the same. 

n pagan times, prayers were offered to 
the deity fcr | to preside over the 
person or thing intended to be influenced ; 
and as these prayers were supposed to 
have no efficacy unless they were in verse, 
and sung, we have thus the origin of the 
word charm (carmen, a song) and enchant 
(to sing.) We have a fine specimen of 
such an invocation in Virgil’s eighth 
Eclogue: a piece that derives additional 
value from the fact, that the author’s 
father was one of this profession, and 
probably had communicated some know- 
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ledge of it to his son. The association 
thus produced between the enchanter and 
the deity or demon through whom the 
design was to be carried into effect, was 
established by the most solemn ties, en- 
forced by an oath; and it was from this 
mutual swearing that the word to conjure 
is derived —now a term designating the 
whole practice of sorcery. 

The art of medicine was supposed to 
derive its efficacy from the influence of the 
heavenly orbs, with which the deities were 
in intimate union, on the human body, 
and on drugs, whether mineral or vege- 
table. The growth and declension of a 


‘vegetable, the circulation of its sap, were 


under the influence of the host of heaven ; 
and in order to produce its proper effect, 
should be gathered and employed when 
these influences were most favourable ; the 
proper ceremonies must accompany the 
use, of which song (carmen) formed a chief 
part, to propitiate the presiding demon on 
presence in the drug its virtues 
depended. Hence, a physician was ne- 
cessarily an enchanter. A knowledge of 
astronomy was necessary to ascertain the 
proper season for procuring and administer. 
ing medicines ; and hence, in the titles of 
ysicians of the first reputation, three 
undred years since, the name of astrologer 
found a distinguished place. 

Man himself was not thought to be 
exempt from the influence of demons; on 
the contrary,’ maniacal insanity, now sup- 
posed to be merely a disease of the body, 
was in the middle ages universally attri- 
buted to possession by an evil spirit. This 
idea might perhaps have been less, if 
it had not given rise to another, that led to 
the most cruel treatment of the insane. 
For as it was considered that no evil 
spirit could take up its abode in the human 
body, unless by the consent of the person 
possessed, the most probable method of 
persuading the unfortunate individual to 
repent of that consent, was to make him 
feel the smart of it; and hence the cure 
was attempted by the dungeon and the 
whip. If this did not expel the devil, it had 
at least the good effect of inflicting deserved 
punishment on the sufferer for his previous 
consent. The church of Rome adopted a 
more lenient method of proceeding, when 
it instituted an official service for the ex- 
pulsion of demons. 

STRICTURES ON J. G.’S EXCLUSION OF THE 
HEATHEN FROM SALVATION. 
(Concluded from cot. 448.) 
Bur, sir, while I thus contend for the 
wisdom, truth, and consistency of the 


divine Legislator, and the consequent 
sibility of obedience to the law of st 
Iam far from asserting, as J. G. insi- 
nuates every opposer of his doctrine must 
do, that there is “another Saviour than 
Jesus Christ ;” on the contrary, I strenu- 
ously maintain, that although the law is 

rfectly adequate to the purposes for 
Phich the infinite wisdom & its divine 
Author ordained it, yet as no child of 
fallen Adam, that we know of, hath 
ever so perfectly fulfilled the dictates of 
that law, as to be able, upon the ground 
of his obedience, to lay claim to eternal 
life; so both Jew and Gentile, as well as 
believers in Jesus, must be indebted to 
the atonement, intercession, and regene- 
rating grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
mercy of God, as the only efficient means, 
(though unperceived by some of them,) 
whereby they can obtain both a title to, 
and a qualification for, the possession of 
eternal life. And it is against the cruel, 
the unjust, and the unscriptural restraint 
and limitation of those blessings to the 
Christian dispensation, and to its enlight- 
ened subjects, as attempted by J.G., that 
I enter my protest. 

In his 4th paragraph, J. G. asserts, that 
“the superior excellency of Christianity” 
is depreciated, if not destroyed, -by the 
admission of “the doctrine of the sal- 
vation of the heathen by the law of 
nature :” a consequence, however, which 
by no means results from the premises ; 
and if it did, the objection would equally 
lie against Adamic perseverance, as against 
the obedience of Adam’s posterity to the 
law of nature. But I readily admit, that 
although our first parents, and ibly 
some of their rity also, might have 
obtained eternal life by obedience to the 
law of nature, yet the salvation which 
results from the mediation of Christ on 
our behalf, is enhanced, through his trans- 
cendent merits, to “a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of celestial. glory,’ 
than any, the most ect works of man, 
would have procured from the just judg- 
ment of God, in favour of their authors ; 
and in this opinion I presume every friend 
of the doctrine I am endeavouring to 
support, will most cheerfully jom. This 


objection therefore of J. G.’s falls to the 
ground. 

In several subsequent pa J.G. 
anticipates the most deplorable results to 
the interests of Christianity, by the para- 
lyzation of missionary exertions on behalf 
of the heathen, if the fact of their salva- 
bility by obedience to the law of. nature 
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were admitted. But these fears, sir, are 
entirely groundless and visionary ; and for 
this plain reason, viz. because that what- 
ever powers God hath originally planted 
in the human mind, caiculated to 
duce and cherish in it a knowledge of 
himself, from the evidences of the exterior 
creation, and by analogy of reason, 
thence to deduce the principles of love, 
obedience, and confidence, as due from a 
rational and dependent creature, towards 
his benevolent Creator; (which are the 
fundamental principles of all natural 
religion ;) yet these powers, for want of 
cultivation and improvement, are found 
dormant and inoperative in the savage 
mind of the unenlightened heathen ; and the 
first principles of religion are nearly extin- 
guished in his soul: and hence he is a 
most proper subject for the operation of 
christian principles, and a most interesting 
and suitable object of christian charity. 
For it is not what the heathen might have 
been, had he faithfully improved the gra- 
cious advantages granted to him, above 
the brute creation; but what he has ren- 
dered himself by his disobedience to the 
purer dictates of the divine law written 
upon his heart, that constitutes his present 
want of christian instruction, and _ his 
consequent claim upon christian benevo- 
lence, exemplified in missionary exertions. 
And hence, those exertions will never be 
depressed by the admission of the fact, 
that the law of nature, if properly under- 
stood, assiduously cultivated, and uni- 
versally practised, would have taught its 
subjects the very same fundamental prin- 
ciples of holiness, which Christianity brings 
to their ears, and implants in their hearts. 
One grand source of J. G.’s erroneous 
views of this important subject, appears to 
be, his inattention to the coincidence which 
subsists between the principles of natural 
and revealed religion. As these both 
spring from the same divine source, so 
there must be a perfect coincidence of 
principle between them: and hence a 
considerable part of J. G.’s grand error 
consists in placing them in opposition to 
each other, By “natural religion,” I 
mean the religion contained in the moral 
law, as written upon every human heart 
by the Spirit of God, under the universal 
operation of the covenant of redemption, 
By revealed religion, under the christian dis- 
pensation, I understand the forgiveness of 
the transgressions against natural religion, 
(perpetrated in the violation of its obli- 
gations upon mankind,) by virtue of the 
sacrificial atonement of Jesus Christ, and 
the restoration of the human soul to the 


forfeited favour and lost image of God, 
by faith; and added to these, the 
re-establishment of ‘ righteousness, pom 
and joy,” in the hearts of its happy 
subjects. In these two religions it is easy 
to trace the features of a strong family 
resemblance; and as they both spring 
from the same fountain, so they lead to 
the same end, viz. eternal life, and ever- 
lasting felicity. A circumstantial differ- 
ence, however, may be recognized between 
them, although they are essentially the 
same: that difference is simply this,—the 
practice of natural religion, is properly 
the righteousness of man; whereas the 
experience and practice of genuine Chris~ 
tianity, is emphatically styled “the righ- 
teousness of God ;” see Rom. iii. 21, 22, 
2 Cor. v. 21, &c; because, as I appre- 
hend, it is God himself, who, by his Spirit, 
works in the heart of the christian be- 
liever, “ both to will and to do of his good 

leasure,” Philip. ii. 13. This important 
St. Paul clearly recognizes, 
when he prays “that he may be found 
in Christ, not having his own righteousness, 
which is of either the moral or cere- 
monial law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is (received) from God by faith ;” 
Philip. iii. 9. While, therefore, the christian 
missionary preaches the same gospel 
which St. Paul preached, J.G. need be 
under no apprehensions that the religion 
of nature will counteract or subvert that 
of the Son of God! Nor will the mis- 
sionary be either deterred or discouraged 
in the prosecution of his arduous labours, 
by the consideration that in preaching 
Christ to the heathen who is sunk in sin, 
and wallowing in iniquity, he is laying 
the best foundation for the re-establishment 
in his benighted heart, of “the righteous- 
ness of that law,” which St. Paul declares 
is “ fulfilled in the believer in Jesus,” 
who walks not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit,” Rom. viii. 4.: that is, the 
moral law in its last, its best, and its purest 
edition ; but still it is only the perfection 
of the same law which infinite wisdom 
originally engraved on the heart of the 
natural man—the law of love. 

In col. 326, J. G. asserts “ that the 
doctrine of the salvation of the heathen in 
their present state, has acquired so great 
a prevalency in our day, that those who 
formerly contemplated their spiritual con- 
dition with emotions of the deepest 
commiseration, now behold it with an 


apparent apathy.” If this be the fact, 
(of which however I never before heard ;) 


it argues either gross ignorauce or con- 
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firmed infidelity, in those who suffer their 
minds to be thus influenced by such 
notions. But who asserts the general 
* salvation of the heathen in their present 
state?” I am sure, sir, I do not, nor ever 
did ; all that I assert is, that God, in the 
absence of the gospel, has given them a 
law, the light of which, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, would conduct them to the saving 
knowledge of himself, as the source of life 
eternal: and that as heathens, they will 
be judged by that law, and not by either 
the law of the Jew, or the gracious pri- 
vileges of Christianity. But I never 
dreamed of the salvation of either heathen 
or nominal Christian, who rejects and 
despises the means put into his power of 
escaping eternal perdition. Yet I have 
no more doubt that there are thousands 
of upright heathens in glory, than I have 
of the salvation of St. Paul himself; or of 
that of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and Melchi- 
zedec: for none of these patriarchs were 
saved by the merit of their own works, 
but by the mediation of a Saviour, whom 
they never knew as such, till they saw 
himin glory. And he equally died for 
the heathen as for them; and his atone- 
ment is as efficacious for the one as for 
the other. 

I grant, indeed, that where the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is preached in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and rejected, the 
opposers of that gospel then hazard their 
eternal salvation thereby; yet still, one 

object of the gospel being to 
“establish the law,” Rom. iii. 31. as far 
as that work is effected in any human 
heart, this is not in subversion of, but in 
co-operation with, the principles of that 
gospel; which, as well as the law, is 
“the power of God unto the salvation of 
those who obey it.” And hence we per- 
ceive the futility of J. G.’s observation, 
col. 327.. “That it would be quite irre- 
concilable with the infinite wisdom of the 
great Author of Christianity to suppose that 
a doctrine should be founded in truth, 
which would be utterly subversive of the 
interests of that religion which he died to 
establish.” Assuredly this would be the 
case; but J. G. has yet to prove, that 
God’s putting his law into the hearts of 
redeemed heathens, as their guide to 
holiness and happiness, is ‘utterly sub- 
versive of the interests of that religion,” 
the essence of which consists of righte- 
ousness, peace, and joy’ As soon as 
J. G. can convict the Holy Spirit of this 
folly, this anomaly in the various dispen- 
gations of grace, he may take it for 
granted that the kingdom of God is not 


eee 


an immutable fabric; for “a house (or a 
kingdom) thus divided against itself, cannot 
stand!” Happily, however, for the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, this 
hostility exists only in the fertile and terri- 
fied imagination of J.G.; and the three 
grand dispensations of grace, viz. the 
Patriarchal, the Mosaical, and the Chris- 
tian, will be found eternally to harmonize 
in all their 3 while each conveys its 
tribute of redeemed souls “to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven,” and swells 
the triumphs of grace, and the praises of the 
great Redeemer, by furnishing ample col- 
lections “out of every nation, and kingdom, 
and tongue, under heaven !” 

But, sir, although J.G. must for ever 
fail in his attempts to exhibit anomalies in 
the divine economy of human salvation, 
yet he is very capable of exhibiting some 
absurdities and contradictions in his own 
system of redemption. Thus, for instance, 
we find him, (col. 327. par. 2.) gravely 
telling us, that “if the heathen are to be 
saved at all, their spiritual circumstances 
cannot excite the same feelings in their 
behalf, as if they were to be appointed to 
everlasting misery,” &c. But if thus 
divinely “‘ appointed” to destruction, surely 
J.G. does not suppose that any missionary 
exertions can reverse that appointment, 
or counteract the decrees of heaven? So, 
then, according to J. G.’s doctrine, the 
only proper ground upon which the 
efforts of missionaries for the salvation of 
the heathen can rest, is the impossibility of 
their being saved ! 

In col. 328, J. G. commences a citation 
of scriptural authorities, in proof of God’s 
determination to punish the heathen 
nations with everlasting misery, which 
in my humble opinion prove exactly the 
reverse of what J. G. intends they should: 
for if their dispensation did not afford 
them the possibility of conversion and 
consequent salvation, it would be impossi- 
ble. that a God of infinite justice, ay 
nothing of his rete thus consign 
their guilty souls to eternal perdition. All 
that declamation therefore goes for nothing. 

We have, sir, as I apprehend, demon- 
strative proof, in the person and character 
of Socrates,* of Plato, of Epictetus, of the: 

ts Aratus and Cleanthes, quoted by 
Be Paul, (Acts xvii. 28.) and of the 


* That S tes, for i ined correct 
notions of the unity, ubiquity, omniscience, and om- 
nipotence of the Deity, is clear from the following 
extract from his sayings:—‘ Let your own frame 
instruct you. Does the mind inhabiting your bedy 
di govern it with ? Ought you not 


ispose a 
| then to couclade that the universal Mind, with equal 


ease, actuates and governs universal nature’? and 
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erectors of the altar inscribed “To THE 
unkNown Gop,” (ver. 23.) as well as 
numerous other upright heathens, that al- 
though their dispensation afforded them 
not the explicit knowledge of the true God, 
either by name, or in respect to all his 
divine perfections ; yet they knew so much 
of him, as to enable them to offer unto 
him that kind of worship, and that degree 
of service, which, under all the circum- 
stances, he was pleased to accept as the 
best they were then capable of. They 
“feared God, and worked righteousness,” 
according to the light they had; and we 
are assured that “the times of this,” their 
comparative “ ignorance, God winked at :” 
(Acts xvii. 30.) that is, he passed it by, 
and pardoned it, through the all-prevailing 
mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
in consideration of the defective means 
which their dispensation afforded of ac- 
quiring explicit knowledge of the nature of 
, and of the moral obligations which, 
as his intelligent offspring, they were under, 
to love and obey him. And hence, J. G.’s 
“mournful conclusion, (col. 330.) that 
there are but faint hopes regarding the 
salvation of the heathen”—must give place 
to the cheering expectation, that the mercy 
of God, co-operating with the merits of 
Christ—will produce a rich and copious 
harvest of glorified spirits, from even the 
arid and dreary regions of heathen mora- 
lity. For, whatever J. G. may say or 
think to the contrary, I will glory on behalf 
of the heathen world, in the important 
— truth, that “The living is 
t viour of all men, (though) especiall 
of those that believe.” 1 a 10. 
Before I conclude, sir, I must beg leave 
—— to notice one observation of 
. G. which appears to call for animadver- 
sion. The alluded to, occurs in 
col. 330, and runs thus :—Speaking of the 
improbability of the salvation of the hea- 
then, J. G. says, “Comparing, however, 
the palpable evidence for and against their 
salvation, the latter appears most manifestly 
to preponderate. At all events, as one 
view of the subject may be attended with 
incalculable evil to a vast number of the 
human race; and as the other in the very 
nature of things cannot possibly be so; it 
will be our-wisdom to s and act agree. 
ably to the latter.” On this, I remark, 
ist, I presume J. G. intends here to say, 
that the evidence against the possibility of 
that, when you can at once consider the interests of 
the Athenians at home, in Egypt, and in Sicily, it is 
not too much for the Divine wisdom to take care of 
the universe. These reflections will soon convince 


you that the greatness of the Divine miud is such, as 
at once to sre all things, be present every where, and 
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the salvation of any as 
appears to erate. trust, sir, 

ae shewn pon of this assertion, 
clearly, from the unequivocal testimony of 
scripture. And, 2dly, I apprehend also, 
that it is J. G.’s “view of the subject,” 
and not mine, that “ may be attended with 
incalculable evil to a vast number of the 
human race,” for if his view of it be cor- 
rect, it shuts out many billions of the race 
of Adam from the possibility of eternal 
salvation !—while my view of it, throws 
open the door of that salvation to Jew and 
Gentile, as such, under their peculiar dis- 
pensations, where the name of Christ has 
never been heard ; at the same time that it 
gives to the superior dispensation of Chris- 
tianity, all that transcendent glory, with 
which the wisdom and power of God have 


invested it, I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, . 
London, 4th April, 1827. S. Tucker. 


LETTER OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN, 

OCCASIONALLY A PREACHER. 
‘Gutta cavat lapidem, non ve, sed seepe cadendo.’ Ovid. 
Tue work of preaching the gospel, which 
you have lately undertaken, is not more 
honourable than it is difficult. Upon you 
especially, it will press with extraordinary 
weight, by reason of your secular engage- 
ments. To discharge the duties of an 
evangelist with fidelity, acceptance, and 
success; is sufficiently difficult to those who 
are wholly devoted to the work; but how 
unspeakably more so must, it be to one, 
who, like you, is employed the greatest part 
of the six days in temporal business, and 
whose thoughts must, of course, frequently 
lie in a direction altogether distant from 
preaching. A peculiar difficulty arises to 
the occasional preacher, from the manifest 
dissimilarity that there is between things 
sacred and secular. When, during the 
whole week, his hands and head are en- 
gaged in worldly affairs, he will find no 
small difficulty on the sabbath-day, to 
command that fixation of thought and 
spirituality of mind, which are requisite 
to the edifying and comfortable perform- 
ance of his ministerial work ;—it is a 
transition to which the mind is naturally 
repugnant, especially if not deeply imbued 
with the spirit of piety. 

Let not my young friend, however, be 
discouraged ; for, notwithstanding his dis~- 
advantages, he may, by God’s assistance, 
in conjunction with his own endeavours, 
become, what many others have become 
before him—an able and successful minister 
of the gospel. Though you cannot expect 


direct all the affairs of the world. 


to become so profoundly learned as those 
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whose whole time is devoted to the study 
of divinity; yet you may obtain a know- 
ledge of all the leading truths of revela- 
tion, so - accurate, scriptural, and experi- 
mental, as to be able successfully to in- 
culeate them upon others. And O! re- 
member, the salvation of souls is an object 
so infinitely momentous, that too much 
you cannot sacrifice to accomplish it. 

Now, in order that you may most suc- 
cessfully cultivate your time and talents, or, 
in other words, make the most of your 
opportunities of glorifying God, improving 
your own mind in holiness and knowledge, 
and benefiting your fellow - creatures, I 
venture to offer you the following advice. 

1. Pay the most serious, the most cease- 
less, and the strictest regard to personal 
piety.—I would press this point as a mat- 
ter of the most urgent and weighty impor- 
tance. A close walk with God is indis- 
pensable to your peace, happiness, and 
safety, as a private Christian; but as a 
preacher of the gospel, you have additional 
and most peeuliar motives for being wholly 
devoted to God. An unholy divine is the 
most shocking absurdity that can exist. A 


_ disloyal general, a sleeping watchman, or 


a blind guide, is far less preposterous than 
a wicked pastor of Christ’s flock. You 


-have already, it is presumed, obtained 


peace with God, through faith in Christ : 
O be careful to retain this precious treasure. 
“ Walk in the light, as he is in the light.” 
Press after entire holiness. Remember, to 
be conspicuous for the decencies of an ex- 
ternal morality should by no means satisfy 
a preacher of the gospel, nor even the 
attainments of ordinary Christians; but 
“leaving the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, he should go on to perfec- 
tion.” And, as he professes to be a leader 
in the armies of Immanuel, he should strive, 
with all his might, to go before his charge 
in all inward and outward holiness, teach- 
ing them by his example, to live in the 
spirit of deep and lively devotion; and, by 
ceaseless prayer and watchfulness, to hold 
constant communion with God, and to 
maintain that unshaken faith in the Re- 
deemer, which casts out guilt and fear, 
and gives the victory over the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. In such a heavenly 
and holy state of mind, let my young friend 
resolve to live, and he will find it a most 
noble qualification for the Christian ministry. 
‘When a man brings deep piety and flaming 
zeal into the pulpit, he 1s often rendered 
amazingly useful, though his abilities are 
but slender; and this, thank God, is quite 
within your reach, whatever else may be be- 
yond it. Your limited opportunities may not, 


rhaps, allow you to aspire after the hi 
bt in inward 
tity and practical holiness you may success- 
fully rival the most learned professor, 

It is impossible to describe the difference 
there is between a preacher who is luke- 
warm, and one, the cast of whose piety is 
like that we have just described, admitting 
them in other respects tg be equally gifted. 
Whenever the personal piety of a preacher 
is suspected to be superficial, it fails not to 
create a feeling in the mind of the hearer, 
which bars the avenues of conviction, and 
almost neutralizes the force of the most mo- 
mentous truths he may deliver. And if a 

reacher’s piety be superficial, it will be 
ifficult, if not impossible, for him not to 
discover it in the pulpit: there will be the 
absence of that affectionate feeling, and 
pleading earnestness, which will convince the 
discerning hearer that his heart is not in his 
work. But when deep piety beams forth in 
the preacher’s countenance and language, in 
his ardent and wrestling prayers, and his 
warm addresses to the consciences of his 
hearers, if there be a spark of devotion in 
the breast of the hearer, it will not fail to be 
lighted up when brought in contact with 
such heavenly warmth. Lukewarmness is 
catching ; and, blessed be God, so is holy 
zeal. 
A man without experimental piety, may 
possess a correct knowledge of the general 
principles of Christianity, and of Chris- 
tianity he may be able to draw a beautiful 
and fascinating picture, but it will not be a 
true one,—he will not fail to impress upon 
it the image of his own mind. A rougher 
artist, whose soul is in the work, and who 
has more than a theoretical knowledge of 
it, will, with all his blunders and redundan- 
cies, give to his representation those ex- 
pressive touches which at once recall the 
original to our minds. The former may 
present to us a beautiful and decorated, but 
it will be a lifeless carcase; for, in a 
word, nothing but heartfelt piety can im- 
part to a sermon the living glow of anima- 
tion ; it is only personal experience that can 
enter into and explain the “ deep things of 
God,” with all the thousand multifarious 
and interesting particulars connected with 
internal religion and holy living. In short, 
it is only the ministry of the pious that is 
accompanied with the unction of the Holy 
Spirit, without which all preaching is vain. 
I again, therefore, press upon you the im- 
rtance of being wholly devoted to God. 
ive in the spirit of piety, and then you 
will always be in the spirit of preaching ; 
your work will never be a task, but you will 
go with as much pleasure from the count+ 
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ing-house to the pulpit, as the pleasure-taker 
would go from thence to the ball-room. 

2. Labour by every possible means to 
improve your mind by the. acquisition of 
useful knowledge.—However incalculable 
the value of personal piety may be to a 
minister, it is by no means the only qualifi- 
cation needful for. that momentous employ- 
ment; there must be intellectual endow- 
ments—a competent acquaintance with the 
various subjects connected with theology, 
especially with the scheme of man’s re- 
demption by the mediation of Christ ; toge- 
ther with the ability to communicate our views 
in such a manner as, at least, not to create 
disgust instead of edification. The undertak- 
ing may seem formidable to a person with 
your limited opportunities, but forget not the 
maxim we have already quoted: “A drop 
makes astone hollow, not by violence, but by 
often falling.” Multiplied efforts, though in- 
considerable in themselves, become mighty 
in their union, and often accomplish wonders. 
Attend, then, to the three following particu- 
lars: 1. To a careful improvement, and a 
judicious distribution of your time.— 
2. To a prudent discrimination in the 
selection of your studies, &c.—3. To per- 
severing and diligent application. 

ist. You must attend to a methodical dis- 
tribution of your time.—This point is so 
far from being unimportant, that to neglect 
it would most seriously retard, if not en- 
tirely frustrate, all your efforts. Order is the 
first law of all rational and useful exer- 
tion, The man that works or studies at 
random, just as his humour leads him, may 
labour hard, but he will accomplish little. 
Now, if I might suppose that you have four 
or five hours in the day at your own dis- 
posal, I would recommend that one be 
employed in the composition of your ser- 
mon, another in theological reading, and the 
rest in other literary pursuits, taking care to 
mingle all with prayer, which is an excel- 
lent spur to study. 

2nd. A judicious discrimination in the 
selection of your studies, claims your parti- 
eular regard. One would think, that a very 
moderate share of common sense would 
direct a man what branches of knowledge 
are likely to be most serviceable to him in 
the station he intends to occupy. It is, 
however, the misfortune of numbers to be 
destitute of this very necessary prudence, 
who therefore squander away their time in 
the pursuit of objects which, when obtained, 
are entirely useless as to any practical pur- 
pose. Divinity must, of course, be your 
principal study ; and of all other books, 
the bible must be most frequently and atten- 
tively read and studied. For, as the bible 


is the only original and legitimate souree of 
all divine truth, it is perfectly obvious, that 


every person who professes to be a teacher - 


of that truth should be familiarly acquainted 
with the scriptures. It is very unhappy, 
when a minister of the gospel suffers his 
passion for other books, however excellent, 
to displace, or even to weaken, his attach- 
ment for the word of God. Two or three 
chapters at least, should be read every day ; 
and it would be highly. useful, if some 
passage or passages were every day com- 
mitted to memory. It has often been ob- 
served, that appropriate and correct quota~ 
tions from the scripture, are the most sub- 
stantial excellencies of a sermon,—I say 
correct ; for a bungling and erroneous cita- 
tion of scripture is abominable, and always 
roclaims the person who does so to be an 
infrequent or careless reader of the bible. 

Concordances and common-place beoks 
are of indis le utility to a young mi- 
nister, that he may exhibit divine truth as 
much as possible in the language which the 
Holy Ghost employs,— illustrate his state- 
ments by scriptural references, and sustain his 
arguments by scriptural authority. To dis- 
play the rational evidence of the various 
doctrines and duties which you press upon 
your hearers, is unquestionably proper ; but 
it is possible to manifest such a degree of 
anxiety in producing the rational evidence, 
or reasonableness of divine truth, as even to 
lead — to suspect the stability of our 
own faith ; and surely this is not the most 
effectual way to silence the cavils, and anni- 
hilate the suspicion, of unbelief. _ Not that I 
mean to question the utility and necessity of 
appeals to the understanding of our hear- 
ers; arguments drawn from reason, sea- 
sonably introduced and vigorously sup- 
ported, are calculated, with God’s blessing, 
to produce conviction in sensible and think- 
ing minds; but it cannot be concealed, that 
where one has been converted by the force 
of argument, scores have been converted 
by the simple and independent statement 
of scriptural truth. “ The word of God is 
quick powerful,” and possesses a na~ 
tive and wonderful power, when applied 
the Spirit, of illuminating the understanding 
and piercing the conscience, without the 
assistance of laboured arguments. 

You must pursue a regular course of 
theological reading; and iit proportion to. 
the scantiness of your time and means, 
should be your care to read such books only 
as are of sterling value. You are, I hope, 
convinced that you have no time to waste 
in perusing idle publications. And again, 
you should always endeavour to read in a 
deliberate, attentive manner. There are 
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some who bind themselves to finish so 
many volumes in a given time, as if the 
careless and hasty glancing at the pages of 
books were calculated to answer any valu- 
able purpose. A private individual, who 
reads merely for present profit or gratifica- 
tion, may feel little concern about remem- 
bering what he reads ; but a public speaker 
should not forget, that to remember is the 
main design of his reading. 

To read over a book in such a flimsy, 
thoughtless manner, as to disable you from 
giving an intelligible account of a single 
argument or proposition that it contains, 
would be to you a mere waste of labour. 
Nay, farther, such a method of reading is a 
very effectual way to impair the faculty of 
memory, which to a public speaker is so 
important. Every one knows, that in the 
memory there is much of art and habit, 
insomuch, that by art and diligence the 
memory may be en to an unassign- 
able extent. But when a person reads or 
hears in such a slovenly manner, that, when 
he has finished, there remains nothing in 
his mind but a confused jumble of indis- 
tinct ideas, something resembling his recol- 
lecttens of an incoherent dream, he takes 
the most compendious way irretrievably to 
debilitate the reminiscent faculty. 

Another branch of learning which should 


engage your attention is, English grammar. 
Certainly that does not merit the name of 
an education, which excludes a knowledge 
of our own language; in a public speaker, 
especially, ignorance of grammar is un- 


onable. As words are the instruments 
y which we convey our sentiments to 
others, and produce conviction in their 
minds, it is scarcely to be described how 
much depends upon the phraseology we 
employ. A blundering, vulgar method of 
speaking may indeed be tolerated by vul- 
gar, uneducated hearers; but it is very 
difficult for persons who know better, to 
hear such preachers without being disgusted. 
Labour, therefore, to acquire not merely a 
correct, but a manly and nervous style, 
avoiding all mean and grovelling words and 
comparisons, which seldom please even 
the most ignorant. Take care also that 
your language be os and level to the 
capacities of your hearers. Young men of 
lively imagination, are very generally too 
fond of the stylus floridus ; but recollect, 
that any elaborate diction is only tolerable 
when the ideas are magnificent, but when 
high-sounding language conveys nothing 
but plain or puerile sentiments, an effect 
indescribably offensive is produced in the 
sensible hearer. I know of no book on this 
subject that would better repay you the cost 


of purchasing, and the labour of perusing, 
than Biair’s Lectures, which abounds with 
instructive and valuable remarks on the art 
of composition. 

I would recommend that your immediate 
preparations for the pulpit, or the composi- 
tion of your sermons, should occupy a pro- 
minent share of your time and attention. 
It is a specimen of no inconsiderable wis- 
dom in a young — and indeed in 
any preacher, to choose plain texts: I mean 
texts that unequivocally contain the doctrine 
that he wishes to exhibit in his sermon. 
We not unfrequently hear texts chosen that 
have but a very remote connexion with the 
subject of the sermon, when perhaps a 
hundred passages might have been selected, 
which unquestionably and directly bear 
upon it. What the reason is that these 
persons assign for such a procedure, I never 
yet could learn. After your text is selected, 
and the doctrine or proposition which it 
contains is ascertained, then endeavour to 
get its principal proofs, illustrations, and 
cases, strongly orderly impressed upon 
your memory. “ It is proper,” says Blair, 
“to begin, at least, the practice of preach- 
ing with writing as accurately as possible. 
This is absolutely necessary in the beginning, 
in order to acquire the power and habit of 
correct thinking upon religious subjects. 
I am inclined to go farther, and to say, that 
it is proper not only to begin thus, but also 
to continue, as long as the habits of industry 
last, in the practice both of writing and com- 
mitting to memory. Relaxation in this par- 
ticular is so common, and so ready to grow 
upon most speakers in the pulpit, that there is 
little occasion for giving any caution against 
the extreme of overdoing in accuracy.” 

Before I dismiss this part of the subject, 
I would beg leave farther to observe, that I 
deem it a point of prudence in a young 
minister to avoid as much as possible all 
difficult and disputed points, or at most to 
touch upon them but seldom, and then 
with moderation and modesty. Too often 
is vanity the offspring of inexperience ; and 
many a young raw divine has deemed him- 
self qualified to decide points which have 
divided the opinions of learned and pious 
men for ages past; and it has been suffi- 
ciently disgusting to listen to the crude and 
confident arguments of these theological 
pedants. Little are they aware, that to 
conduct an investigation on these recondite 
points in a satisfactory manner, requires an 
extent of knowledge, and.a depth of peno- 
tration, which is rarely attained but by 
means of mental application. 

Lastly. Vigorous and persevering appli- 
cation, will be indispensable to the practical 
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and successful exemplification of the fore- 
going directions. Your exertions must be 
vigorous, Languid and heartless efforts 
will not suffice. Your conviction of the 
importance of learning, as a qualification for 
the ministry, must be so powerful as to call 
forth and sustain your most energetic en- 
deavour to obtain it. Much to be pitied 
are those who — dream themselves 
called to,and qualified for, the sacred func- 
tion, while they deem it unnecessary, 

the influence of sloth, or a contemp- 
tible vanity, to make any efficient attempt 
towards improving their minds. It is true, 
the more public and active duties which 
belong to the regular minister, should com- 
mand a considerable share of his time and 
regard, yet nothing but diligence in the 
closet can render his intercourse with so- 
ciety, and his more public duties, instructive 
and valuable. 

But a judicious method, and .a vigorous 
prosecution of study, will still require per- 
severance, to insure success. This is true, 
even when every outward facility yields its 
subservient agency ; but to a person in your 
situation, patient perseverance is peculiarly 
needful. Owing to the very small portion 
of time that you can devote to intellectual 
purposes, your progress may seem to be 

iscouragingly slow, if not almost imper- 
ceptible ; but remember, though your pro- 
gress be slow, it may also be certain and 
ar. And, as the majestic oak, by an 
imperceptible progress, has grown from the 
acorn to its present enormous size, so may 
the human mind, by small and numberiess 
gradations, enlarge from an infantile im- 
potence to the piercing acuteness and 
mighty sweep of a Newtonian intelligence. 
As you proceed onward in your scientific 
career, difficulties will successively diminish 
and disappear ; the grasp of your mind will 
become ampler and firmer, and your pro- 
gress will become increasingly perceptible 
and satisfactory. 

If you should inquire how long this per- 
severance is to be continued, I would reply, 
as long as any part of the field of knowledge 
remains to be explored, and yourself blest 
with faculties to carry on the research. 
Until it can be proved, that beyond a cer- 
tain point of mental attainment, it is im- 
possible or unnecessary for the mind to 
advance, no reason can be shewn why any 
man should discontinue his attempts to im- 
prove his mind, while the fountain of truth 
is unexhausted, and his receptive faculties 
remain unimpaired. I now conclude, 
observing, however, that on every one of 
the topies of this letter, I could easily have 
multiplied observations almost ad infinitum: 
102.—VOL. Ix. 


but your good sense re I doubt not, 
su every deficiency —I am, &c. 
W.R. 


REMARKS ON PHYTOLACCA DODECANDRA, 
OR, THE MUSTARD TREE OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. BY JOHN FROST, F.A.S. F.L.S. 
MEMBER OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 

(Extracted from the Quarterly Journal of Science- 

&c. vol. 20, p. 57.) 

Tue remark in the sacred volume, (Luke 

xiii. 19.) that a grain of- mustard seed 

should become a tree, must have appeared 

to many very paradoxical; for what is 
known under that name is procured from an 
annual plant, (sinapis nigra, of Linnzus,) 
which has an herbaceous stem, and never 
attains a greater height than three feet; 
therefore it is quite evident, that that cannot 
be the plant referred to, the word dévépor, 
which is used, implying a shrub or tree, 
and of course not any plant like sinapis 
nigra, with an herbaceous stem. I am not 

uainted with any species of sinapis that 
ean be called a shrub, much less a tree. 

The author of a theological dictionary, of 

some repute at the present day, has > 

under the article Mustard-seed, that the 
mustard tree alluded to by our Saviour was 

a species of sinapis; and asserts, as a proof 

of the correctness of his definition, the fact 

of all the members of that genus having a 

cruciform corolla. 

The plant most likely to be the mustard 
tree of the scriptures is a species of phyto- 
lacca,* which grows abundantly in Pales- 
tine; it has the smallest seed of any TREE 
in that country, and attains as great an alti- 
tude as any. This circumstance, together 
with that of its being indigenous to the 
place where the observation was made, are 
sufficient to convince us of the identity of 
the tree referred to: in addition to which 
I can adduce two facts that will greatly tend 
to confirm the opinion. The firstis, that of 
the Americans using the fresh-sliced root of 
phytolaccat decandra for the same purpose 
medicinally as we use mustard seed, viz. 
that of acataplasm. I have been informed, 
that they call it (p. decandra) wild mustard. 
The second is, that of the seed of a species 
of phytolacca affording what the seed of 


* Phytolacca, derived from @vTov, a plant, and 
lacea, or lac, a gum-resinous exudation, of a red 
colour. ‘The petioles of every species of phytolacca 
which I have seen, have a degree of redness more or 
less.—}t may be here proper to remark, that the term 
owarTewc, & o1vaTt, in the original language of 
the New Testament, does not signify the seed which 
1s obtained from any species of the genus we know by 
the term sinapis. 

+ This is a perennial herbaceous plant, a native of 
Virginia, occasionally found in our gardens, under 
the name of the American poke weed. . 
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sinapis nigra does in great abundance,— 
nitrogen ; an element not found in many 
plants, excepting those which belong to the 
natural orders cruciate and fungi. These 
two facts prove the analogy between the 
properties of the genera phytolacca and 
sinapis. Linnzus, in his Materia Medica, 
points this out very clearly. It appears, 
that the mustard tree of the scriptures is, 
undoubtedly, a species of phytolacca ; most 
probably p. dodecundra of Linneus ; I can- 
not be quite positive as to the species, as 
the plant, which is the subject of this com- 
munication, has not yet flowered. 


ON INDIAN SLAVERY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Dr. Soutney, in his History of Brazil, 
gives an account of a sermon preached 
against slavery at St. Luiz, in 1653, by 
the celebrated Antonio Vieyre, the Jesuit; 
who, as a preacher, had been the delight 
and pride of the court of Lisbon. He took 
for his text the words of the tempter: “All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” He be 
by, dwelling upon the worth of the human 
soul, till by his own peculiar manner he 
had fixed the attention of his hearers. 

“Yet,” said he, “ we value our souls so 
cheaply, that you-know at what a rate we 
sell them. We wonder that Judas should 
have sold his Master and his soul for thirty 
pieces of silver; but how many are there 
who offer their own to the devil for less 
, than fifteen? Christians, I am not now 
telling you that you ought not to sell your 
souls, for I know you must sell them. I 
only entreat that you would sell them by 
weight ; weigh first what a soul is, weigh 
next what it is worth, and what it cost; 
and then sell it, and welcome! But in 
what scales is it to be weighed ? Not in the 
scales of human judgment; no, for they 
are false. The children of men are de- 
ceitful upon the weights. But in what 
balance then? You think I shall say in 
the balance of St. Michael the archangel, 
wherein souls are weighed. I do not 
require so much. Weigh them in the 
devil’s own balance, and I shall be satis- 
fied! Take the devil’s halance in your 
hand, put the whole world into one scale, 
and a soul in the other, and you will find 
that your soul weighs more than the whole 
world,—‘ all this will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.’ 

“At how different a price now,” con- 
tinued he, “does the devil purchase souls 
from that which he formerly offered for 
them; I mean in this country. The devil 
has not a fair in the world where they go 
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cheaper! In the gospel, he offers all the 
nee. wail of the earth for a single soul: he 
does not require so large a purse to pur- 
chase all that are in Maranham. It is not 
necessary to offer worlds; it is not neces- 
sary to offer kingdoms; it is not necessary 
to offer cities, nor towns, nor villages ; it is 
enough for the devil to point at a planta- 
tion, and a couple of Tapuyas, and down 
goes the man upon his knees to worship 
him. Oh, what a market! A negro for a 
soul, and the soul the blacker of the two! 
This negro shall be your slave for a few 
days that you may have to live, and your 
soul shall be my slave throughout all 
eternity,—as long as God is God ; this is 
the bargain which the devil makes with 
ou.” After urging the abolition of slavery, 
e proceeded— 

“But you will say to me, this people, 
this republic, this state, cannot be sup- 
ported without Indians. Who is to plant 
our mandioc? Must our wives do it? 
Mast our children do it? In the first 
place, these are not the straits in which I 
would place you; but if necessity and 
conscience required it, then I reply, Yes! 
and I repeat it, yes! you, and your wives, 
and you children, ought to do it! We 
ought to support ourselves with our own 
hands; for better is it to be supported by 
the sweat of one’s own brow, than by 
another’s blood. What, if these mantles 
and cloaks were to be wrung? They 
would drop blood.” 

The benevolent preacher then stated the 
plan of abolition; and after pointing out 
the temporal and spiritual benefits of such 
an arrangement, thus concluded, “Let us 
give this victory to Christ; let us give this 
glory to God, let us give this triumph to 
Heaven ; let us give this vexation to Hell ; 
let us give this remedy to the country in 
which we live; let us give this honour to 
the Portuguese nation; let us give this 
example to Christendom ; let us give this 
fame to the world! Let the world know, 
let the heretics and fhe heathens know, 
that God was not deceived when he chose 
the Portuguese for conquerors, and speakers 
of his holy name! Let the world know, 
that there is still truth, that there is still 
the fear of God ; that there is still a soul ; 
that there is still a conscience ; and that 
interest is not the absolute and universal 
lord of all. Let the world know, that 
there are still those who for the love of 
God, and of their own salvation, will 
trample interest under foot! Lord Jesus, 
this is the mind, and this the resolution of 
these your faithful Catholics, from this day 
forth! ‘There is no one here who has any 
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other interest but that of serving you; | preaching here, is rendered, at least, pro- 
there is no one here who desires any other | bable, by the following directions. “ Let 


advantage but that of loving you; there is 
no one here who has any other ambition 
but that of being eternally obedient, and 
prostrate at your feet! Their property is 
at your feet ; their interests are at your feet; 
their slaves are at your feet ; their children 
are at your feet ; their blood is at your feet ; 
their life is at your feet; that you may do 
with it, and with all, whatever is most con- 
formable to your most holy law. 

« Ts it not thus, Christians? It is thus; 
I say thus, and promise thus to God in the 
name of all. Victory, then, on the part of 
Christ! victory, victory, over the strongest 
temptation of the devil.” 

The whole of this extraordinary discourse 
was so lively, so striking, and addressed at 
once to their understandings and their 
passions, their interest, and their vanity, 
that it produced all the immediate effect 
which Vieyre desired. Balthazar de 
Souza, the Capitain Mor, convened a 
meeting in the churchyard that same after- 
noon, and then called upon the preacher 
to propose formally the plan which he had 
recommended from the pulpit. It was 
universally approved; and in order to 
carry it into execution, two advocates were 
appointed, one for the slave holders, the 
other for the Indians. A deed ex- 
pressing the consent of the people to this 
arrangement, was immediately drawn up 
in loyal form, and signed by the Capitain 
Mor, as well as by all the chief inhabitants 
of the place. W. R. Jun. 

Worcester, March 12th, 1827. 

ON FEMALE PREACHING.—-A FRAGMENT. 
Ler us review the matter. The point 
is, the propriety of female preaching. 

The following passages have been 
alleged in its favour. ‘It shall come to 
pass in the last days, (saith God,) I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and 
your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.’ Acts ii. 17. Joel ii. 28. ‘And 
the same man, (Philip) had four daugh- 
ters, virgins, which did prophesy.’ Acts 
xx. 9. ‘Every woman that prayeth or 

hesieth with her head uncovered, dis- 

> her head.” 1 Cor. xi. 5. 

- The weight of these texts depends ’u 

the signification of the 
which is sometimes put for preaching, see 
1 Cor. xii. 3. but originally means pre- 
dicting future events, see Deuter. xviii. 
20, 21,22. And that it does not mean 


wwe a 


the woman learn. in silence with all sub- 
jection. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence. For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve; and Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived was in the transgression.” 1 Tim. 
ii. 11—14.- “Let your women keep si- 
lence in the churches: for it is not per- 
mitted to them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if ‘they will learn 
any thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church,” 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 45. 

“If not preachers, what were ‘ those 
women,’ who, says St. Paul, ‘laboured 
with me in the gospel,’ Phil. iv. 3. Per- 
haps such as Phebe, who was a suc- 
courer of many, and adds the apostle, 
of myself also, Rom. xvi. 2. Possibly 
widows, well reported of for good works, 
who brought up children, lodged  stran- 
gers, washed the saints’ feet, relieved the 
afflicted, diligently followed every good 
work, 1 Tim. v. 10. 

“But female preaching has béen fol- 
lowed with The following syl- 
logism contains the force of the argument 
on this point. “ Whatever is directly 
owned of to the salvation of sinners, 
has his approbation: but female preach- 
ing has been so owned: therefore female 
preaching has his approbation.” But this 
argument proves too much: e. g. “ What- 
ever is directly owned of God to the con- 
version of sinners, has his approbation : 
the preaching of wicked men has, been so 
owned ; therefore the preaching of wicked 
men has his approbation.” Here the de- 
fect is. obvious, for unto the wicked God 
saith, What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my 
covenant into thy mouth?” Psalm 1. 16, 
The flaw is in the second proposition. 
God frequently owns his own word by 
whomsoever administered. 

What then seems to be the scriptural 
view of the subject? That women may 
pray in public, if it be done with modesty, 
1 Cor. xi. 5. that they are not precluded 
from teaching their own sex alone, 1 Tim. 
vill. 12. and that they may become the 
organs of the Spirit for predicting future 
events, in periods when this gift may be 
vouchsafed to the church. 

It may however be asked, “Is not such 
prophesying tantamount to teaching or 
preaching?” No: they differ in two very 
important particulars. Predictions were 
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very seldom publicly delivered; or where 
that was.necessary, the doing it involved 
no assumption of authority.—In this inter- 
pretation there is nothing that interferes 
with the native modesty of women, espe- 
¢ially young women: nothing at variance 
with the well-known customs of the 
Asiatices and Greeks, which habituated 
females to more seclusion than is common 
in this country ; and nothing which is hos- 
tile to the legitimate and scriptural supe- 
riority of man. A. E. F. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Tuts national assembly, which for. talent 
and ability is not to be equalled through- 
out the whole world, may be considered as 
the bulwark of the English Nation, and the 
greatest support of the British Constitution, 
in forming a link in the chain which unites 
the commonalty with the nobles of the 
land,—in asserting the rights and defend- 
ing the privileges. of all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects, —whilst at the same time 
it adds strength and security to the throne, 
by its counsel, and its munificent votes of 
supply. 
_ The first parliament that assembled in 
England, was, according to the best his- 
torical authority, in the year 1116, the 
proceedings of which, at present, appear 
to be very little known. In 1258 the par- 
liament again met, which consisted of the 
ancient barons, who appeared at West- 
minster Hall, clad in complete armour, 
with their swords by their sides; but we 
read, that a parliament assembled in Lon- 
don, on the 20th of January 1265, which 
consisted of two knights from each shire, 
and what is more remarkable, of deputies 
from the boroughs, an order of men which 
fn previous ages had always been re- 
ed as too mean to enjoy a place in 
the national councils. This period is 
commonly esteemed as the epoch of the 
House of Commons in England, although 
some writers date it from the year 1258; 
yet it is certainly the first time that histo- 
rians speak of any representatives from 
the boroughs. 

Some time afterwards, several of the 
boroughs complained of the ‘enormous’ 
expense to which they were subject, by 
being obliged to su those whom they 
sent, and petitioned the legislature to be 


allowed to discontinue the practice,—a 
practice which nearly ruined several of the 
smaller boroughs, inasmuch as the whole 
rporation funds, as well as large 
contributions from the inhabitants, were- 
isequently applied towards the mainte- 


nance of the deputies whilst engaged in 
their parliamentary duties. In several 
instances parliament allowed them to dis- 
continue the practice, but at a subsequent 
period they were again allowed to send 
them, on petitioning for the restoration of 
their ancient privilege. 

From that period (1265) to the year 
1293, the commons were irregularly and 
but seldom called together, after which a 
regular succession of parliaments may be 
said to have commenced. 

In the year 1342 the knights and bur- 
gesses first sat together in the same house 
of parliament; this, for some time pre- 
vious, had been the subject of a very acri- 
monious controversy, as the knights of the 
shire felt their dignity lowered, and their 
honour insulted, at the thoughts of being 
obliged to sit in the same room and join 
in the same debate along with the depu- 
ties, whom they considered as being greatly 
their inferiors ; however, the subject matter 
in dispute was a short time afterwards 
amicably adjusted, and the Commons 
House of Parliament was similarly com- 
posed from that time to the year 1550, 
when the eldest sons of peers were 
permitted to sit amongst them. 

During the reign of Henry the 6th, a 
new parliament was summoned to meet on 
the 7th of October 1460, which terminated 
at his death on the 4th of March following ; 
after this, during thé reigns of Edward the 
4th, Edward the 5th, Richard the 3rd, 
and Henry the 7th, there were nine par- 
liaments, called together at very irregular 
periods; it may not here be unworthy of 
remark, that the first debt ever contracted 
by parliament was in the year 1460, in 
the reign of Henry the 6th. 

The duration of a parliament is now 
limited to seven years, yet a circumstance 
seldom occurs wherein it is suffered to die 
a natural death; this arises from various 
causes, such as a change of men and 
measures, the demise of the king, &c. &c. 
The following Table, which has been com- 

iled and arranged with the most scrupu- 
ous attention, will exhibit to the reader 
an account of the duration, &e. of each of 
the parliaments, from the commencement 
of the reign of Henry the 8th, to the meet. 
ing of the present parliament. 
“neal poe think the whole worthy of 
a place in the Imperial Magazine, its 
insertion may gratify some of your nume- 
rous readers, and will much oblige one of 
your oldest subscribers. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun S. Preacy. 

East Retford, March 16th 1827. 
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No.of Duration 
Sessions ofeach 


MONARCHS. When met. Year. When dissolved. Year. Be Parlia- 
ment. 

m. d. 

Henry VIII. 2ist January,.,...1509,.....23rd 1- § 
February......1511,.....4th March.........1513..3..2 1 1 
—— 5th February......1514......22nd December....1515..2..1 11 12 

15th April. .....0001533,..... 13th August...... -1523..1..0 4 8 

3rd November.,...1530......14th Apnil........ 1536..6..5 6 4 
28th April........1539......24th July......... 1540,.2..1 3 4 

—— 1 6th January......1541...... 29th March.. 1544. 3. 3 2 17 
November... .1545,..... 31st January... 1547..2..1 214 
Epwarp VI. 4th April. . 5 24 
————_——1st March........1553..1..0 1 3 
Mary. 5th October......- 1553. .......6th December..... 1553..1..0 2 7 
12th November....1554...... 16th January...... 1555..1..0 2 10 

21st October......1555,.....9th December.....1555..1..0 1 22 

20th November... ..1557..1..0 10 22 

Euizapetu. 23rd January...... 1558......8th May..........1558..1..0 3 22 
—_ 1ith January..,...1560......2nd January...... 1567..6..6 11 19 
Qnd May. 8 
————_——-8th May..........1572...... 8th March........ 1580..6..7 10 26 
23rd November... .1585......14th September... ..1586..2..0 10 16 

29th October......1586......23rd March.......1587..1..0 5 6 
——__——4th March.......1588..1..0 1 26 
————19th November... .1592. 10th April........1593,.1..0 5 3 

24th October.,.....1597......9th February...... 1598..1..0 3 25 
October.,.....1601......29th December,...1601..1..0 2 8 
James I. 19th March.......1603,......9th February,.....1611..7..7 11 20 
——————-ith April.........1614,.....7th Jume..........1614..1..0 2 8 
30th January...... 1620......8th February...... 1621..2..% @ 
February. ....1623......24th March.......1625..3..2 0 24 
CuartesI. 18th June........ 1625......12th August...... 1625..1..0 2 0 
—_—_——Sth February... ...1626......15th Jume........ 1626..1..0 418 
March.......1627,.....10th March....... 1628..2..1 24 
13th April........1640......3rd May........ .1640..1..0 0 21 

3rd November.....1640...... 10th April. . 5 19 

Cuartes II. 25th April. ..... .1660......29th December. ...1660..1..0 8 25 
8th May. January -1668..7..6 9 10 
——8th February, .....1669......30th December, ...1678..9..9 11 18 
——2 ist October......1679......18th January......1681..2..1 3 6 

2ist March.......1681......28th March, .......1681..1..0 0 

James II. 12th March.......1685......28th July.........1687..2..2 4 27 
22nd January......1688,.....26th February.....1689..2..1 1 8 

III. 20th March..... --1689......11th October.......1695..6..6 7 9 
22nd November... .1695...... July... . 8 4 
6th December. ....1699..2..1 0 4 
—————6th February...... 1700......11th November.. ...1701..2..1 9 27: 
30th December.....1701......7th July ..........1702..1..0 6 22 

ANNE. 20th October.......1702......5th April......... 1705..3..¢ 6 0 
25th October.. .....1705...... 15th April........ 1708..3..2 6 5 

16th November... .1708......21st September....1710..2..1 11 2 

25th November....1710,..... 8th August.,......1713..3..2 9 

10th December... .1713...... 15th January.......1715..2..1 2 9. 

Grorse I. 17th March.......1715......10th March....... 1721. .6..5 11 24 
9th October. ......1721...... 5th August..., ....1727..6..5 10 2h 

Grorce II. 23rd January......1728........ 28th April........1734..6..5 3 13 
14th January......1735...... 28th Apnil,........1741..6..6 3 21 

——-1st December.. ...1741......18th Jume........ 1747..6..5 7 4 

10th November....1747,..... 8th April.........1754..6..6 5-10 
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No.of Duration 
Sessions ofeach 


MONARCHS, When met. Year. When dissolved. Year. ineach Parlia- 

Seat, 

Georce II. 31st May.........1754......20th March.......1761 6..6 10 14 

Georce III. 6th November.....1761......10th March.......1768..6..6 4 13 

10th May........1768......30th September.....1774..6..6 5 4 

29th November.....1774...... Ist September... ..1780. 6;.8 9 96 

October... 25th March. .;....1784..4..3 5 6 

———_——16th May........1784......11th June..... 0 2F 

25th November....1790...... 20th 6-9 

October. ......1796,.....31st -3 3 

January... ..1801.....,29th June........1802..2..1 5 19 

13th November.. ..1802,.....19th October......1806..4..3 11 0 

19th December.. ...1806..... . 29th April. 

22nd June.........1807......29thSeptember....1812..6..5 3 16 

24th November.. ...1812......10th June,.......1818..6..5 7 3 

January.......1819......1st March........1820..2..1 1 19 

Grorce IV. 27th April.........1820......2nd June,........ 1826..7..6 1 9 
November.. ...1826...... 


Note.—In the above calculations 28 days is reckoned a month, and 12 months a 
year; the years are calculated from a certain day in one year, to the same day in the 
year following. 

The longest parliament on record appears to have been in the reign of Charles the 
First, which lasted twelve years, five months, and nineteen days; and the shortest in 
the reign-of Charles -the Second, which lasted only 8-days.—The mean duration of 
parliaments, founded on the above account, is 2 years, 11 months, and 6 days; and the 


mean from the beginning of the reign of 


George the First, 4 years, 11 months, and 


16 days: the average number of parliaments in each reign is 5,4; the average of 
sessions in each parliament is 3}§; and the number from the commencement of the reign 


of George the First 5,}. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.--NO. VI. 
SHOOTING STARS. 


( Continued from col. 58.) 


Tuere are few natural appearances more 
common, or less. understood, than those 
which pass:under the. popular denomi- 
nation of falling or shooting stars. And 
this may be taken’ as one instance among 
many, in proof of the. little acquaintance 
we have with the constitution of the 
atmosphere with which we are surrounded. 
The principal object, however, we have. 
now to keep in view is, not the formation 
of an hypothesis, but to collect together 
as many of the phenomena that accom- 
pany these meteors, as possible; for it is 
only when the circumstances with which 
they are attended are known, that a pro- 
bable explanation of their nature is to be 
hoped for. 
hooting stars may be considered as of 
two kinds. The first. are those which 
have a bright or white appearance, and 
in their progress leave behind them a train 
of light. Their course is commonly, 
perhaps always, in a straight direction ; 


and rapid, as if a by a consi- 
derable force. ey pass sometimes 
horizontally, never, I believe, perpendi- 
cularly; and the luminous track they 
leave behind does not appear to proceed 
from their bodies; but rather résembles 
an immense multitude of luminous par- 
ticles, of the same nature as the principal 


-meteor, that, lying in its course, have been 


lighted up by its influence as it 
through their. midst. This is the rarest 
kind of .shooting star; but it is not 


uncommon. . The other sort has more the 


appearance of combustion. These meteors 
pass in every direction, except, perhaps, 
that they never rise in the air, nor d 
perpendicularly. Their course is fre- 
quently .in a waved direction; which 
seems to be caused by the resistance of 
the air; the effect of which is also some- 
times to cause them to be lighted up with 
increased . brilliancy. I was once a wit- 
ness to one of these meteors dividing into 
two; as if in its descent a particle of the 
matter, in a melted state, had dropped off 
from the. principal flame; for its course 
was nearer to a perpendicular, than that 
of the meteor from which it fell. 


ran 
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The height of the falling stars has been 
the subject of dispute. Their appearance 
-certainly does not indicate great elevation ; 
yet I never saw one reach the ground. 
Standing on a hill, I never saw one below; 
~ nor when in a valley did I ever see one 
that was not above the angle formed by 
the neighbouring eminence. The direction 
of their course seems to be uninfluenced 
by the wind then blowing, even though 
the breeze might be strong; their fall is 
in the direction of the wind less frequently 
perhaps than in any other. The atmos- 
pheric condition favourable to the for- 
mation of these meteors is that which, 
while the stars shine clearly, is fitted to 
the existence of distinct clouds or showers. 
Temperature, at least that which is in- 
cluded within the range of our climate, 
has no influence upon them; but they 
accompany, and are the evidences of, a 
changeable state; and hence they are 
more numerous, and of a larger size, at the 
equinoxes, — especially the autumnal ; at 
which time they are sometimes abundant, 
succeeding one another in quick suc- 
cession, and two or three making their 
appearance together. There can be no 
doubt of their occurring by day as well 
as by night; but the light renders them 
invisible. 

To afford some explanation of these 
appearances, recourse has been had to a 
stream of hydrogen gas; which ascending 
from the earth, has been supposed to 
become ignited in the atmosphere, and to 
burn downward. This idea requires no 
refutation; and could only have been 
entertained by those who were incom- 
petent to form a probable conjecture, 
“and yet were unable, as Lord Bacon 
expresses it, to suffer their minds to 
remain pensile.” It is probable that 
there is some similarity between the shoot- 
ing star and the meteor. denominated 
corpus santo, particularly in their cause ; 
although there are some very obvious 
differences between them. A strong pro- 
bability exists also, of their having some 
similarity of nature to the meteoric stones 
that have at different times been thrown 
down from the air. But the latter phe. 
nomena are allowed to be hitherto inex- 
plicable; and the pride of science is 
obliged to confess that the shooting star is 
scarcely less so.. The time, however, may 
arrive, when the obscurities which rest 
upon these subjects shall be penetrated. 
Difficulties. that were once equally formi- 
dable have been overcome, and this pro- 
mises to crown perseverance with success. 

December 20th, 1826. 
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ORIENTAL SENTIMENTS. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Srr,—The following observations are ex- 
tracted from an old work, entitled “ Economy 
of Human Life,” said to have been trans- 
lated from an Indian manuscript, written 
by an ancient Bramin; if you think them 
worthy a place in your Magazine, they are 
at your service. M.M.M. 
On Fortitude. 

Perils, and misfortunes, and want, and 
pain, and injury, are the lot of every man 
who cometh into the world. It behoveth 
thee therefore early to fortify thy mind with 
courage and patience, that thou mayest 
support with resolution thy allotted portion 
of calamity. 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, 
and hunger, and thirst, through deserts of 
sand, and fainteth not; so a man of forti- 
tude shall sustain his virtue through perils 
and distress. 

A noble spirit disdaineth the malice of 
fortune : his greatness of soul is not to be 
cast down.—His happiness dependeth not 
on her smiles, and therefore with her frowns 
he shall not be dismayed. 

As a rock in the sea he standeth firm, 
and the dashing of the waves disturbeth 
him not. 

He raiseth his head like a tower on a 
hill, and the arrows of fortune drop at 
his feet. 

- In the instant of danger the courage of 
his heart sustaineth him, and the steadiness 
of his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man 
that goeth forth into battle, and returneth 
with victory in his hands. 

Under the pressure of misfortune his 
calmness alleviates their weight, and by his 
constancy he shall surmount them. 

But the spirit of a timorous man betray- 
eth him to shame. 

By shrinking under poverty, he stoopeth 
down to.meanness ; bearing 
insults he imbibeth injuries. 

As a reed is shaken with the breath of 
the air, so the shadow of evil maketh him 
tremble. 

In the hour of danger he is embarrassed 
and confounded ; in the day of misfortune 
he sinketh, and despair overwhelmeth his 
soul. 
Hope and Fear. 

Let not hope allure, nor fear deter thee 
from doing that which is right; so shalt 
thou be prepared to meet all wants with an 
equal mind. - 

In all thy undertakings, let a reasonable 
assurance animate thy endeavours; if thou 
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despaireth of success, thou shalt not suc- 
ceed 


Terrify not thy soul with vain fears, 
neither let thy heart sink within thee from 
the toms of imagination. 

rom fear proceedeth misfortune ; but he 
that hopeth helpeth himself. 

As the ostrich, when pursued, hideth his 
head, but forgetteth his body ; so the fears 
of a coward expose him to danger. 

If thou believest a thing to be impossible, 
thy despondency shall make it so; but he 
that persevereth shall overcome all diffi- 
culties. 

In all thy desires let reason go before 
thee, and fix not thy hopes beyond the 
bounds of probability; so shall success 
attend thy undertakings, and thy heart shall 
not be vexed with disappointments. 

AN EVENING’S RAMBLE. 


“* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r,” 
. And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

I was on a desolate spot of our favoured 
island ; craggy heights, broken glens, and 
gloomy woods, at once precipitated them- 
selves to the sight. The wandering imagi- 
nation recurred to the times of antiquity, 
when the painted savage, with a long cross- 
bow, the invader of his ancestral 
freedom. On the lofty hill, where once 
waved the bloody banner of battle as a 
signal to the vales below, stands the village 
church. I turned from the scene of former 
contention, and entered the tabernacle of 
the God who abides for ever—whose king- 
dom shall come—whose temple shall be 
raised in every quarter of the world, pluck- 
ing from its eminence the standard of war, 
and quelling the animosities of mankind. 
The western sun faintly tinged the venerable 
altar-piece with a golden hue. The distant 
choir was pealing a solemn anthem ; and, 
as the trembling notes of the organ swelled 
upon the ear, the seraphic strains of another 
world burst through my heart, and mo- 
mentarily raised my soul from every earthly 
tie. The bewitching chords of music, and 
the sacred feelings that the solemn notes 
inspire, at once soothe all disquiet, and 
kindle a fire of devotion in the breast.— 


* Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above.” 


The light from the Gothic window in the 
west grew less brilliant—the last ray shone 
on the elegant painting which represented 
our Lord at supper with his disciples—the 


An Evening’s Ramble. 
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crown of glory mildly beamed around our 
Saviour’s head—a fervour dwelt upon his 
lips, that rendered the serious beholder 
thoughtful. The shades of evening in- 
creased; and as I gazed on the “ frail 
memorials” of departed worth, the solemn- 
ness of death stole upon my mind. There 
is in the human frame an instinctive awe 
that shudders at the idea of dissolution. 
And Providence has so formed us, that 
while we sympathize with our fellow- 
creatures, and 

“ Glance on the stone where their cold relics lie, 

Devotion’s self shall steal a thought to heaven.” — 
The imaginations of futurity present them- 
selves, and wrap the in serious 
meditation. The dusky twilight gradually 
darkening, disposes it to a contemplative 
reflection. 

It has been imagined that all created 
substance, and every object in the vast 
scroll of nature, are emblems either of the 
everlasting durability of God, or the brevity 
of human life ; either of the endless cycle 
of eternity, or of the soon exhausted current 
of time. Thinking thus, the departure of 
light, and the approach of evening, has 
justly been compared to the awful period, 
when life ceases to be, and death advances 
to secure his right—when we must pass a 
dark and cheerless night in the grave, and 
silently wait the dawn of that day which 
shall decide our future fate. The serious 

riod of evening, and its often recurrence, 
should then lead us into thoughts of futurity. 
And as the shades of night approach, so 
ought we to ponder over the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

Sin has despoiled our happiness—the 
venomed entered Pn 
beauty was no more ! 

Chess Behind her Death, 

bis pale horse.” Bot mounted yet 
Man was then torn from invaded earth, to 
enjoy that felicity which cannot be tasted 
below—to join the harpings of ecstatic 
bliss in that delightful region where love 
enters, but discord is excluded ; where none 
but the blessed adore the Supreme Power ; 
and where the gates are for ever closed to 
the entrance of the fallen angels who marred 
the perfection of creation. 

Death may spread desolation and misery ; 
he may inhabit the awful gioominess of 
night, and people the tomb; he may spread 
his sable mantle over the fallen world, and 
the mad infidel may call him ‘ eternity’s 
sleep ;’ yet, to the mind that soars above 
the present scene of distress, that sees the 
pet | of Providence in all his designs, and 
depends on him. alone for immortality, 
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death but prepares the way to another and 
more glorious world! To him its massive 
portals are but the gates of life, that open 
unto the city of twelve foundations. To him 
the dark avenues of the tomb lead but to 
the vaulted chambers of heaven, where the 
King of kings covereth himself with light 
as with a garment. To him the terrible 
floods of the river Jordan swell but to 
convey themselves at length into the “ pure 
river of water, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and the Lamb ;” 
where the Son of man sitteth in all his 
glory, judging the earth, and passing the 
sentence of eternal life, or everlasting 
misery. 
Beaconsfield, Oct.3,1826. J. A. B. 


POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


Scarce had the eagle left her mountain nest, 
Still many a star hung glittering in the west; 
Along the orient linger’d mists ef gray, 

Night yet hard struggling with his rival day; 
When Moses, slow-departing from his tent, 
Up Nebo’s side his pensive footsteps. bent. 


°*T was God’s command, and why should he repine, 
Life, with its cares, its:troubles, to resign? 
And yet *twas sad, his desert wanderings past, 
And near that wish’d-for, promis’d land at last, 
To think he only now must cast his eye 
Along its glories one short hour—and die. 


Cool down the mountain blew the morning breeze, 
And with soft rustlings kiss’d the ancient trees ; 
The old man’s beard spread floating in that wind, 
While each thin lock of silver stream’d behind: 
And now he gain’d the topmost, Pisgah’s height, 
As blaz’d abroad the op’ning, ruddy light ; 

He rais’d his eye in silent ~ *r to heaven, 

‘Th’ Almighty answer’d, to his ken "twas given, 
To view that country in its farthest bound, 

And thus the glorious landscape stretch’d around. 


Beneath his feet, here fring’d with olive-ranks, 
There white-wall’d hamlets s ining on its banks, 
Wound gentle Jordan, whilst its murmars rose, 
Soft as an infant’s breatbings in repose. 

Far o’er the plain, begirt with groves of palm, 
And purple vineyards slumb’ring ’mid the calm, 
That lovely city,* like a vision spread, 

Doom’d in the dust ere long to bow her head. 
Northward the land of bh rece was seen, 
And-Carme!’s mount, and Hermon’s hills of green, 
And farther yet, amid the clear blue sky, 

His giant form rear’d Lebanon on high, 

His bare brow clad in everlasting snow, 

With smiling fields and cedars graced below. 
Southward he view'd, along its gloomy shore, 
The Dead Sea stretching unto distant Zoar ; 
Thence turning east, his eye delighted ran 
Through the re vales of Judah and of Dan, 
Until it rested where the Great-sea roll’d, 
Bounding the whole, its waves of living gold. 


Such was the land, which from that sacred height 
The prophet kenn’d, but, lo! what sadden light 
Bursts from yon cloud just hov’ring o’er iis head ! 
Far down the mount the glorious beams were shed-- 
It was the angel come to bear away 
His weary spirit to the realms:of day; 


* Jericho. 
102.—VoL. Ix. 


And Moses.knew, and bew’d him to the ground, 
No sigh hé heav’d, no farewell breath’d around, 
But leant his head against-a cold rock’s side, 
Clos’d his meek eye, and silent died. 


Where lies the weet not a tongne can teil, 
Save that by angels to some neighb’ring dell, 

From Pisgah’s height his relies were convey’d, 
Aiid tliere, from ev’ry eye, in secret laid. 

What though no marble rise, no cypress wave 

Its honour’d branches that lonely grave; 

Yet fancy paints a sweet, sequester’d scene— 

A little hillock clad with velvet green, 

Where smiling spring bestows her earliest flowers, 
And summer pours her coolest, gentliest showers ; 
Where evening suns shine sweetly from the west, 
And wild birds warble as they sink to rest ; 

And where, by night, descending angels mp4 
Unceasing watch, to guard their prophet’s sleep. 


Truro. N. 
ON CHILDHOOD. 


“ Yes, Childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue, 
No forms of future il salute thy view ; 4 


© pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 
nd sanguine § , through ev’ry storm of life 
Shoots her calms rnal 
fe . K. 


Ou, innocent Childhood! I hail thee, 
How lovely and fair are thy charms! 
Life’s billows they do not assail thee, 
ou art not immerg’d in its storms: ~ 
Though around thee the tumult may rage, 
*Tis thine to be free from its woes ; 
For peace is the flower of thine age, 
And ¢ ‘d with glad it blows : 
So propitious the lot of sweet Childhood is east, 
I often lament that with me it is past. 


Oh, Childhood! not yet art thou doom’d 
With genius and fancy to soar, 
Nor science thy mind has illam’d, 
Nor wisdom develop’d her lore; 
Thou viewest the sun in yon sky, 
With the moon, and the lustres of night, 
But can’st not their nature desery, : 
Thou only admirest their light: 
And reckless of all thou whilest away, 
In slumbers thy night, and in pleasures thy day. 


Yet say, in thy joyous career, 
Dost thou never encounter a thorn ? 
From thy eye never o0zes a tear? 
Does grief never force thee to mourn ? 
There’s scarcely a good on this earth, 
But withal has its share of alloy, 
Evén Childhood surrounded with mirth, ’ 
Must feel diminution of joy: 
Bat ’tis transient, and Childhood regardeth it not, 
For as soon as the danger is fled—'tis forgot. 


Oh, Childhood ! I love to behold 
Thy visage so fair and so to fg 
To witness thy sports uncontrol’d, 
For pleasure aloneé is thy stady ; 
What emotions arise at the scene ! 
. I muse on the days that are flown, 
And remember those moments serene, 
When all thy delights were mine own: 
They yews ary in truth they bave long been re- 
sign’d, 
And other pursuits now enravish my mind. 
But time passes swiftly, and thou, 
- Sweet Childhood, wilt soon have thy share 
Of misfortune, and sorrow, and wo, 
And wilt bow to the genius of care; 
Thy moments of joy will be o’er, 
Thy pleasures evanish in haste, 
And then thou wilt have to deplore, 
Though vainly, the days that are past: 
And the clouds that so faintly o’ershadow thee now, 
Foretell but the tempests that round thee will blow. 


Bristol J.S. B. Jun. 
2N 
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STANZAS ON A COMET. 


“ Alas! how little can be known, 
°. Her sacred veil where Nature draws; 
Let baffied science humbly own, 
Her mysteries understood alone, 
By who gives her laws.’ P 
Mrs. C. Smith. 


Late o’er the silent veil of night, 
(Far in the realms of space unknown,) 
A — comet took its flight, 
And glaring with mysterious light, 
Illum’d the heavenly zone, 


Some, trembling, view’d him from afar, 
And in his fiery visage saw 

Death, famine, pestilence, and war, 

Shook from this dire malignant star, 
On mortals here below. 


Some hail’d his light without a fear, 
With level’d tube, and curious eye, 
They raptur’d view’d his flaming rear, 
And measur'd out his wide career, 

Along the boundless sky. 


Anon, he revels in the beams 
Of Sol’s all radiant light, and then 
He swift as fancy’s fleeting dreams, 
Beyond the solar boundary gleams, 
ar, far from human ken. 


There dark chaotic scenes among, 
He still keeps on his destin’d way, 

Through dreary wilds he winds along 

For ages, ere with impulse strong 
He seeks the solar ray. 


But who can tell the deep design 

Of Him, who launch’d the stranger forth : 
Say, does he bring us peace benign, 
Or is’t a mark of wrath Divine 

Upon this wicked earth? 


Or does his flaming rear, unfurl’d, 
Diffuse its genial matter round, 

And thus revive each pes yay world, 

(By which th’ eccentric orb is hurl'd,) 
In frigid regions crown’d? 


Or does he friendly meet the sight 

Of worlds beyond, where Herschel gleams, 
Thus kindling up their gloomy night, 
Infusing heat, and life, and light, 

Sipp’d from the solar beams? 


“ Alas! how little can be known, 

Her sacred veil where Nature draws ; 
Let baffled science humbly own, 
Her mysteries understood alone 

By Him who gives her laws.” 

Old Lane, near Halifaz. 
SONNET. 
DISAPPOINTED LOVE, 

T saw a youth of dark and manly mien, 
Wild were his looks—unsteady was his gait, 
And on his brow deep anxious musing sate.— 

He sought, for solitude, the woodland scene. 

Alas! the maid whom thy fond heart holds dear, 
By her stern father’s rigorous decree, 

No more the converse sweet with thee shall share— 
No, lovely Anna blossoms not for thee. 

He scorns all consolation, nor will aught 

Bring comfort to his heart, with anguish fraught; 

Not all the beauties of the blushing spring, 

The balmy odours of the citron grove, 

Nor all the wealth that Indian mines can bring, 

Can soothe the heart of ‘ disappointed love !’ 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Fatr star of heaven! when day declines 
Far, far below the western wave, 

Thy dewy eye then brighter shines, 
And breaks the misty shades of eve, 


T.C. 


So, when the Christian’s race is o'er, 
That star of hope which did illume 

His —— path, then shines the more, 
And points to realms beyond the tomb! 


T.C. 


INVOCATION OF THE SPIRITS. 


(Supposed to be addressed to the Remains of the 
Rey. Charles Wolfe.) 


* MortAx slumb’rer of the ground, 
Wake thee from thy sleep profound, 
Let the marble tomb unclose, 

Free thee from thy long repose, 
Break the stillness of thy rest, 
Rise—and be for ever blest. 


* Sorrow was thy doom on earth, 
Rock’d the cradle of thy birth, 
Threw around a cypress gloom, 
Sunk thy prospects in the tomb ; 
Wake then, mortal, from thy rest, 
Wake—and be for ever blest. 


* Disappointment was thy bane, 
Wove the thread of human pain, 
Was the mildew of the heart, 
Quitting—but with life to part ; 
Mortal, from thy earthly rest, 
Rise—and be for ever blest. 


‘ Spirits blest, are around thee, 

Spirits call, that surround thee ; 

Rise, lov’d form, appear, appear, 

Rise, we wait thy presence here, 

Wait to waft thee to thy rest, 

Where thou shalt be ever blest.’ 

J.S. H. 


LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY A VIEW OF THE THAMES AND 
SURROUNDING SCENERY, FROM A CHURCH- 
YARD IN THE VICINITY. BY J.P. 


Swerrt the green refreshing sod, 
Which surrounds the house of God ; 
Sweet the “ ivy-mantled tow’r,” 
Whence the clock proclaims the hour ; 
Sweet the cooling shady frove, 
Enliven’d by the songs of love ; 
Sweet the breath of zephyrs round, 
Loath to leave the peaceful ground ; 
Gently gliding through the trees, 
Which murmur softly to the breeze, 
And by their rustling seem to chide intrusion, 
Within the precincts of their calm seclusion. 


Sweet this charming, cool retreat, 

And this well-known mossy seat ; 

Hence the eye can wander far, 

Distant objects view, and near ; 

See the mighty vessel ride 

Stately on the silver tide ; 

With sails'unfurl’d to catch the breeze, 

Which drives it on to distant seas ; 

Swiftly it glides along the stream, 

Cheer’d by the sun’s irradiant beam ; 
Yet while the noble vessel on is rushing, 
From many an eye the parting tear is gushing. 


"Tis sweet to view the glitt’ring rays 
— wanton with the sprays ; 
ile the river’s gentle breast 
Lies like an infant’s when at rest : 
This gently heaves its bosom high, 
So the water, towards the sky. 
Who would dream of dreatiful storms, 
Of danger in its thousand forms, 
While gazing on this peaceful river, 
Which is a fair but fell deceiver? 
Or think the element inviting cheerfully, 
Would often roar and foam and chafe most fear- 
fully. 


"Tis sweet and sad to think of those, 
Who in the darksome tomb repose ; 
Till the archangel’s thrilling veice, 
Calls them to mourn or to rejoice ; 
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Poetry. 


Companions of my earliest hours! 

When our path seem’d strew’d with flow’rs— 

When the stream of life could charm, 

Nor dreamt we of the least alarm— 

But they are gone, and I am left, 

Yet not of comfort quite bereft ; 
For I amongst these scenes still live to li , 
an & each varied view with awe behold God’s 

nger. 


Sweetly sound the evening bells, 

O’er the hills and through the dells; 

*Tis sweet to hear the cherub lay, 

Chant forth the requiem of the day! 

*Tis sweet to view the spangled sky, 

With silver lamps adorn’d on high: 

To see the “ empress of the night” 

Slowly rising, greet our sight! . 

She by her gentle influence soft and kind, 

Kindles emotions sweet in ev’ry mind, 
But, hark! time’s chronicle, the clock, gives warn- 


ing, 
That evening shades will soon make way for 


morning, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


WueEn life’s prospect is darkling and drearyaround, 
Nor sweet Hope, calm assuager of sorrow, is found; 
When the sharp thorn of anguish sinks deep in the 


heart, 

And we struggle and strive to escape from the 
smart; 

Then the soft voice of Friendship our pains will 


beguile, 
It will ag up our tears, and ’twill draw forth a 
smile. 


When bright, calm, unbeclouded, our prospects 


appear, 
And felicity’s sun gilds them year after year; 
When happiness, pleasure, delight, fill the breast, 
And contentment, refiner of pleasures, our guest; 
Then = soft voice of Friendship adds zest to the 
whole, 
Makes ~~ prospect still brighter, and calmer our 
soul. 
J. 


ON CONSCIENCE. 


On, what a fiend is Conscience !— 
When the black soul, deform’d by foulest crimes, 
Accus’d by blackest deeds, stung by remorse, - 
Conscience, inexorable, cries aloud, 
And looks about for shelter.— 
Ah, whither can it turn? to mortal man? 
His help is vain against the stings of Conscience ; 
Oh! let him flee to Heav’n for help, and seek for 
succour there. 
J. 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


“ In Calo quies.” 
Lo, where the quickly springing grass, 
Has deck'd with green my Mother’s grave ; 
And as the gentle breezes pass, 
A shower of tender violets wave: 

It seems to my admiring eyes, 

An emblem that she too shall rise. 


When winter first, with piercing breath, 
ad blanch’d with snow the hallow’d spot; 
e form of her who lies beneath, 
as pictar’d to my wand’ring thought: 
The mantling to her grave then given, 
Seem’d white like that she wears in heaven. 


O! Mother, (if a son of earth 
May thus address a glorious saint,) 
nae shar’dst my sorrows from my birth, 
ear’st thou not now m mournful plaint ? 
What grief is mine, whene’er I see, 
That mound of earth that covers thee! 


°Tis not that I am 80 young, 

To needa 3 

(The sacred counsels of her tongue, 

Were still more hallow’d by ber years :) 
But richest gifts, though long our own, 
We value most—for ever gone. 


She’s gone, alas! with her is gone 
Each sweet that social life endears ; 
Our joy beneath a prosperous sun, 
,Our solace when it set in tears: 
Each storm that shakes our peaceful home, 
Still drives us to our Mother’s tomb. 


Beneath that turf, full many a friend 
T’ve seen recede from life and light; 
Now o’er their closing graves I bend, 
Or stretch a wing to trace their flight: 
And ’midst that band to memory dear, 
Two honour’d Parents moulder here. 


Oh! faithful guardians of our youth, 
Whose worth transcends my warmest praise ; 
Who taught our lips the words of truth, 
Who led our steps in wisdom’s ways: 
To you a large reward is given, 
Ye toil’d on earth—ye rest in heaven, 


Hexham, March 1, 1827. J. Ripiey. 
“HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED JESUS.” 


O! Jesus, to me is the loveliest name, 
Like music it falls on my ear ; 

In health or in sickness, in ease or in pain, 
*Tis heaven this music to hear. 


Wher traced o’er my soul are the furrows of grief, 
And sorely I’m urg’d to complain ; 

This name like a balm gives me instant relief, 
By its sound I’m made happy again. 


When indolent nature would luli me to rest, 
And make me in danger secure ; 

This name with fresh ardour enkindles my breast, 
And I rise and go forth as before. 


When Satan (arch fiend) would endeavour to blight 
The bloom of my happiest hours, 

This name puts the enemy quickly to flight, 
And his mightiest effort o'er-powers. 


When clouds which in unison gather and roll, 
And sun, moon, and stars disappear, 

There’s a light in this name that illumines my soul, 
And chases away ev’ry fear. 


And, O! when disease on my vitals shall feed, 
And perish my fast-fading bloom, 

This name shall delightfully pillow my head, 
And cheer me with prospects of home. 


Let death with his cold icy hand, then, arrive, 
Let nature heave forth her last sigh; 

This name (the true cordial) shall sweetly revive, 
And waft my glad soul to the sky. 


And, O! to be there in the sunshine of bliss, 
This life-giving name to adore ; 
°Tis more than weak lan a can ever express, 
Even angels acknowledge more. 
Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, JI. ML—. 
March 15, 1827. 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 


PALE Queen of night! I love thy wandering rays, 
And oft beneath thy borrow’d beams weolh rove 
When scarce a zephyr stirs the foliag*d grove, 

When silent night her sombre visit pays, 

How pleasing then on thy full orb to gaze. 
Mysterious planet! say, dost thou contain, 
Within thy secret unexplor‘d domain, 

Like beings with ourselves? dost thou enclose 

Subjects of pleasure, pain, fatigue, repose ? 

Or do the varied scenes of bill and plain, 

ks, mountains, woods, and groves thy form 
compose, 

As many phil hic minds suppose? 

But why inqnire? *tis thine “ to rule the night,” 

And mine to know thee as “ the latter light.” 


Near Halifax. J. 
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THE LYRE OF ORPHEUS. 


BENEATH aA spreading tree old Orpheus lay 

Upon the turfy bank; his brow each day 

Had furrowed o’er with care; yet calm content 

In smiles its pleasing satisfaction lent. 

Relentless time had bleached his flowing hair, 

And thinned the neatly parted locks now bare. 

A laurelled circlet crowned his wows head, 

Like ivy round the aged castle spread, 

Which in its mould’ring glory scarcely stands. 

The golden lyre was in his magic hands, 

By which he shewed the muse-enchanting art, 

And made the trembling rocks and mountains start. 

He struck the tuneful chords with conscious pride, 

All nature wondered ; raptured echo sighed 

Responsive sounds upon the softened gale, 

That sought the hills, then murmured o’er the yale. 

Ferocious tigers revelling in their blood, 

And ravenous volves, in list?ning silence stood ; 

Relinquishing their now escaping prey, 

They left the tim’rous brutes and fled away. 

Then to the poet’s haunt they quick retreat, 

And, humbled, hastened couching at his feet. 

Their fiery eyes with lustre glistened bright, 

Their breathings soft betrayed the glad delight, 

While list’ning to old Orpheus’ mystic song, 

Which hung in godlike accents on his tongue: 

Each note with ravished charm drew peace a guest, 

And soothed the welcome to the savage breast. 

The stately trees themselves with raptures glowed, 

And in the moving breeze their pleasure showed. 

The streams of crystal felt the magic force, 

And, hesitating, checked their winding course. 

The curling waves upon their bosom played, 

And nature's call the muses’ pow'r obeyed, 

While thus he consecrated ev'ry shade. 

But soon grim death, who feels not tender throbs 

Within his breast, nor hears the bursting sobs 

Which heave the bosom, swelled with weeping pain, 

Nor listens when soft pity’s sighs complain, 

Aimed his fell dart, and in his horrid grasp * 

He pressed him, struggling, as he breathed the gasp 

Which tore great Orpheus from th’ adoring world, 

And to th’ Elysiam fields the poet hurled. 

His lyre, which still retained th’ angelic sound, 

All desolated and alone is found. 

This to Agalic’s temple is conveyed, 

A pious gift from Orpheus’ wand’ring shade. 

There,’neath the spacious dome eml d with gold, 

‘Throngh which the humble worshippers behol 

The passing lofty heavens serenely bright, 

Which shed beneath the spreading rays of light, 

Above the sculptured altar there ‘tis placed, 

Which the whole temple with its beauty graced. 

Four circular windows round the cirele shone, 

And cast their glory on Apollo’s throne, 

Which nigh the centre stood in gorgeous state, 

As the great god himself within it sat. 

Here entered each opposing blust’ring wind, 

Z£olas, Notus, Eurus, and their kind. 

In plaintive chords the touched the Iyre, 
great Orpheus’ fire, 


And, breathing soft, reeal 

A dying strain pervades the listening air, 

And requiem notes their poet’s praise declare ; 
Which solemn swelling, in their chorus rise, 
And chant the mournful anthem to the skies. 
Each rival blast its grateful succour lent, 

By king olus governed, by him sent. 

Then softly languishing they died away, 

And silence onee again resumed its sway. 

This, rash Neanthus, born of tyrant’s blood, 
With wond’ring admiration, listening stood, 

In skilful music yet unlearned and rude ; 

And then by rely a stealth he took the lyre, 
Which none but Orpheus’ self could e’er inspire. 
Ill-fated youth, who destinies impugned! 
Retreating from Apollo's fane, he taned 

‘The lyre before th’ accustomed rock and rill, 
And in the chords dissonant fancied skill. 

The beasts, remembering well the former sound, 
Drew near, 23 wont, to couch upon the ground. 
Heaven darkened at the deed profane, earth quaked, 


Leaving his mangled body with the dust. 

Apollo, careful of bis sacred trust, 

To realms above the fatal lyre conveyed, 

And crowned with bays illustrious Orpheus’ shade. 


The moral learn, ye youths who e’er aspire 
To touch with fame the muses’ beanteous lyre, 
Be not too vain, nor imitate the great, 

Lest by mischance you meet Neanthus’ fate. 
Ne’er forge a ee lyric for your own, 
Or crave immortal Milton’s glorious crown, 
The counterfeit discovered—critics raye— 
Devouring harpies threaten—none can save. 
Their minds from praise to bloody hatred turn ; 
The muses, now profaned, with anger burn. 
Then tottering ruin overwhelms your sight, 
And closes your rash eyes in darkened night. 


Beaconsfield, . J. A.B, 
“EVERY HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS.” 


@! asx me not why sorrow’s form 
These fading features wear; 
O! ask me not why still I-turn, 
From all that’s bright and fair: 
I could not tell thee all my woes, 
But every heart its sorrow knows. 


There was a time when I could join, 

In every sport, in every joy, 

And not a mirth that art could coin, 

But brought me sweets without alloy ; 
But all these feelings long have clos’d, 
On this sad heart that sorrow knows. 


My early years have pass'd away, 
Like as J and Tran, 
And rot an hour but then was gay, 
Yet transient as the meteor’s gleam; 
But now I would, I could repose, 
Where not one heart a sorrow knows, 


E’en in the dark and silent grave, 
Where not a wish disturbs the breast, 
Then rise to Him who died to save, 
And find a lasting poseatel rest; 
There feel no more those aching throes, 
Which every sorrowing spirit knows. 


March 27, 1827. Mary. 


Review.— Miscellaneous Pieces on various 
Religious Subjects, §c. by the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, collected and arranged 
with occasional Notes. J. W. 
Morris. 8vo. pp. 328. ightman 
and Cramp. London. 1826. 


Tars is a work which happily blends 
rational entertainment with solid informa- 
tion. The subjects are greatly diversified, 
but being deeply interesting, attention never 
grows drowsy, nor can we wish that what 
the author has furnished for our perusal, 
had been either confined within a narrower 
compass, or extended over a larger quantity 
of paper. The articles, about fourscore in 
number, give us without disguise, the 
opinion of a great and good man on some 
of the more important topics on which the 
Christian world has been long divided. 
On these he has expressed his sentiments 
with rational caution, and has manifested a 
disposition more ready to speak with diffi- 
dence, than to use acrimonious epithets, 


All slambering sullen nature quick awaked ; a 
But soon eel, they on Neanthus fell— when examining the tenets of = 
Heaven thundered—demons bore him down to hell, | Whose views he could not concur. 
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The compiler, in the commencement of 
his preface, observes, that it can scarcely 
be expected the occasional papers of any 
writer, however eminent, would hold an 
equal rank with his ostensible and more 
elaborate performances, which, besides the 
superior care bestowed upon their com- 
position, are generally on —— of more 
permanent importance. For this apology, 
we find at a loss to 
satisfactory reason. The language is ener- 
getic, and perspicuous, but by no means 
laboured ; the author’s aim being to com- 
municate his ideas in a manner adapted to 
his purpose, and for this he has chosen a 
vehicle every way suitable. The artifices 
of expression may be highly advantageous 
to the dandies of literature, but in the 
volume before us, Mr. Fuller has furnished 
a convincing proof how “a man that’s 
rich may venture te go plain.” 

That several positions advanced in these 
papers will appear problematical, all who 
read them must allow, but we think no 
one can justly accuse the author of un. 
fairness ; nor will any but those -who deny 
the fundamentals of our holy religion, 
charge him with a want of liberality in his 
sentiments. We cannot peruse these 
ne without observing that the author 

as read much, and. thought more; for of 

the subjects presented to his view, he takes 
a comprehensive survey, examining them 
in their various bearings and connexions, 
and tracing them in their influence on 
remote consequences, which become ap- 
parent to his eagle-eyed research. 

The papers which compose this volume 
were written at different periods, as the 
subjects of which they treat presented 
themselves to the author’s mind. Of these, 
having committed his thoughts to writing, 
and transmitted them toe the persons for 
whom they were primarily intended, no 
further notice seems to have been taken, 
until the compiler, discovering their retreat, 
and sensible of their value, gave to them 
the form in which they now appear. 

The following anecdote can hardly fail 
to shew, that in this work, amusement and 
instruction .are happily combined, and 
with this, from a conviction that it must 
leave a favourable impression, we shall 
take our leave of “ Fuller’s Remains.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED ROBERT 
ROBINSON. 

“When a young man of the city of Norwich, 
about eighteen years of age, he was walking one 
morning with a party of young men, who had all 
agreed to make a holiday. The first object that 
attracted attention was an old woman, who pre- 
tended to tell fortunes. ‘They immediately en- 
ap her to tell theirs; and that she might be 

qualified for the undertaking, they made her 


thoroughly intoxicated with spiritueus liquor. 
Robinson was informed, among other things, that 
he would live to a very old age, and would see 
his children and grandchildren growing up around 
him, And though he had assisted in uci 
intoxication, he bad credulity enough to be struc 
with those parts of her predictions which related 
to himself. If I live te a great age, said he to 
himself, I shall be a burden to the young peop! 
What shall I do? There is no way for an ol 
man to render himself more agreeable to youth, 
than by sitting and telling them pleasant and 
profitable stories. I will ther, during my youth 
endeavour to store my mind with all kinds o 
knowledge. I will see and hear, and note down 
every thing that is rare and wonderful, that I 
may sit, when incapable of other employment, 
and entertain my descendants. Thus shall my 
company be rendered pleasant, and | shall be re- 
spected rather than neglected in old age. 

me see, what can I acquire first? Oh, here is 
the famous Methodist preacher Whitfield! He 
is to preach to-night, they say; and I will go 
and hear him. 

“From these strange motives, Robinson went 
to hear Whitfield, who preached that evening from 
Matt. iii. 7. ‘But when he saw many of -the 
Pharisees aud Sadducees come to his baptism, he 
said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?’ 
The preacher described the Sadducean character, 
said the young man; but this did not touch me, 
I thought myself as good a Christian as any 
man in England. From this he went to that of 
the Pharisees. He described their exterior de- 
cency, but observed that the poison of the viper 
rankied in their hearts. This rather shook me, 
At length he alvoney broke off, paused for a 
few moments, and burst into a flood of: tears. 
Then lifting up bis hands and eyes, he exclaimed, 
my hearers, the wrath's to come!....the 


soon after made a public profession of religion, 
and in a little time became a very considerable 
preacher. 

“Mr. Fuller adds, that these circumstances were 
mentioned to him by Mr. Robinson himself ; and the 
reader will recollect, that he was pastor of the 
Baptist congregation at Cambridge, and the 
author of several ingenious and learned publi- 
eations.”—p. 289, 290. 


: 
Review.— The Widow’s Tale and other. 
Poems, by Bernard Barton, Author of 
Devotional Verses. pp. 155. Holds- 
worth. 1827. 
Havine seen this volume very highly 
eulogized in several contemporaneous 
journals, we took it up with sanguine 
expectations, and perused it-with eager- 
ness, but were compelled to drop it with 
partial disappeintment. This, in a great 
measure, might have arisen from the nature 


any poetical scenery 

It has been observed by Dr. Johnson, 
that in all the attempts which have been made 
to write on the last day, no poet has hither- 
to succeeded according to expectation, the 
great events preoccupying the imagination; 
and casting every human effort inta shade. 


| 
wr son 
of the principal poem, the “ Widow’s Tale,” 
which records a disaster in which five 
Wesleyan missionaries and others a 
off the island of Antigua. 
catastrophe is in itself so hatrowing to : 
the feelings, as scarcely to allow room for 
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The same remarks that thus characterize 
the final consummation of things, will in a 
subordinate degree apply to the scene now 
before us, and fumish an ample apology 
for the failure of Mr. Barton’s muse. 

From the Widow’s Tale we, however, turn 
with sincere pleasure to the other poems, 
in which the author appears as admirable 
as in any Of his happiest moments. His 

try is distinguished by a sweet spirit of 
ener simplicity and fervour, which 
will afford him far more deep and solid 
satisfaction than the noisy notoriety of more 

ular writers can ever procure. 

n the following lines, selected from his 
miscellaneous ms, we think there is a 
grandeur highly characteristic of the scene 
which called them forth. 


STANZAS, COMPOSED DURING A TEMPEST. 


“ Dazzling may seem the noon-tide sky, 
Its arch of azure showing ; 
And lovely to the gazer’s eye 
The west, at sun-set glowing. 


“ Splendid the east, at morning bright, 
Fair—moonlight on the ocean, 
But glorious is the hush’d delight 
Born in the storm’s commotion. 


“To see the dark and lowering cloud 
By vivid lightning riven, 
To hear the answer, stern and proud, 
By echoing thunders given. 


“To feel in such a scene and hour, 
*Mid all that each discloses, 
The presence of that viewless Power 
On whom the world reposes : 


“ This, to the heart, is more than all 
Mete beauty can bring o’er it ; 
Thought, feeling, fancy—own its thrall, 
And joy is hush’d before it.” 
p. 87—88. 
From several others we might have 
made selections not less to the poet’s ad- 


vantage, but our limits forbid us to enlarge. 


Review.— Memoir of the od of Mrs. 
Mary Taft, formerly Miss itt, 
written by Herself. Part I. 12mo. 
pp. 140. Stephens, London. 1827. 


Tus is the journal of a pious merber of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who, fully per- 
suaded that it was her duty to preach the 
gospel, boldly went forth in many parts 
through the north of England, publicly 
to call sinners to repentance. An employ- 
ment so novel exposed the author to much 
opposition, and procured for her no small 
portion of hostility, strongly bordering on 
persecution. It appears, however, from 
the journal, that her labours were owned 
of in a remarkable manner, many 
having died in the faith, and many still 
remaining as living witnesses, in whose 
conversion she was made instrumental. 

The journal is written with great sim- 


licity, and bears every mark of recording 
: faithful narrative. Throughout the 
whole, this lady appears to have been a 
zealous revivalist, and in some instances 
to have been influenced by a degree of 
fervour, that occasionally carried her to 
the utmost boundaries of prudence. The 
incidents: which she ascri to 
natural agency, will perhaps, by many, 
be viewed with some degree jof suspicion ; 
and to many, whose views are less 
elevated than her own, several expressions 
that occur in the narrative and the letters, 
will have an aspect of egotism. This we 
conceive, however, will be in appearance 
only, as the purity of her por. and 
the pious ardour of her soul, will exonerate 
her from the charge. 

The volume before us bears the appel- 
lation of Part I, from which we gather, 
that it is to be succeeded by another; and 
indeed without a successor it will be 
incomplete, as the present terminates with 
the year 1800. portion, however, 
that may be expected to follow, will 
probably be less singular than this which 
is now before us, yet we antici that 
it will be more edifying, and perhaps less 
liable to unfavourable constructions. 

On the subject of female preaching 
much may be said, both in its favour, 
and to its disadvantage. During a long 
period it has had its advocates and its 
opponents. The society of Friends, we 
all know, give it their unequivocal coun- 
tenance and support; and among some 
other sects it is allowed under peculiar 
circumstances, but with most of these it 
it is rather tolerated than openly sanc- 
tioned. On these points it is not our 
province to take any decided part. We 
may nevertheless state, that as a general 
principle it has our disapprobation, yet 
we readily admit, that cases may occur 
in which a deviation from the common 
rule’ presents claims too imperative to be 
resisted. Several of these we have had an 
opportunity of knowing, but we recollect 
not one which brings a stronger recom- 
mendation than that of the lady whose 
journal we have now examined. 

Review.—The Genius and Design of 
the Domestic Constitution, with its 
untransferrable Obligations and pecu- 

dvantages. By Christopher 

Anderson. 12mo. pp. 460. ng- 

man, London. 


Ir is not improbable, that the title of this 
volume may suggest an idea of its having 
a political aspect, such at least were our 
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impressions, before we proceeded to 
examine its pages. The result, however, 
has been widely different from our expec- 
tations. Instead of being carried into the 
vortex of politics, and called on to roam 
amidst faction, intrigue, and the influence 
of jarring interests, we find ourselves 
seated by our own fire-side, in the midst 
of the family circle, while our views are 
directed to the various duties, both to God 
and man, which devolve on its several 
branches, compressed within a narrow 
compass. The essential import of this 
volume may be found in the following 
sentences of the author’s preface. 

“The cruel, or careless, or unprincipled 
devourers of the country’s vital interests, are to 
be found neither in prisons nor banishments, but 
below the domestic roof; and while they there 
remain, and there disdain or neglect their obli- 
gations, in spite of improvements in prison dis- 
oy and continual transportation ; in spite 
of the tread-wheel and the gibbet; nay, in spite 
of schemes formed in aid of ee negligence, 
though all the ingenuity which belongs to human 
benevolence should never grow weary of devising 
and applying them, still juvenile delinquency 
goes on apace; the criminal calendar doubles ; 
aud the charge of the judge to the grand jury, 
is found, at the next asaize, to have been only as 
water spilt upon the ground.” 

A nation, the author’ justly considers as 
an te of families; these families 
consist of individuals, each of whom, 
under certain fixed principles and general 
laws, is governed by the Almighty. “Let 
only one of these be disdained, or even 
forgotten, then in vain shall that people 
apply many medicines; in vain devise 

rompt and efficient restoratives; in vain 
cade with the infant only, in order to 
banish the long formed habits of the man.” 
In short, he conceives that all the evils 
which the remedies he has enumerated 
were designed to remove, may be traced 
to some radical» defect in the domestic 
constitution, where the cradle of morals 
can alone be found. This fact is illus- 
trated by an appeal to various individuals, 
both in the sacred writings, and in civilized 
life in more modern days, who have been 
distinguished for learning, talents, and 
virtues among their contemporaries, while 
their example furnishes an important 
lesson to ity. 

In the sketches that are given, the influence 
of example over that of precept is strongly 
and convincingly urged, particularly in the 
case of servants, 

“Let a servant once enter the threshold of a 
well-regulated family, not only are habits and 
manners corrected, but ignorance is removed, 
and in some instances, too, where the servant is 
not alittle indisposed to improvement. Example 
is more powerful than precept, and the example of 
a master or mistress must operate. The exercise 


of parental love, the exhibition of parental 
authority, and the judicious training of children, 


are not witnessed without some influence on a 
servant’s character. The exercise of daily 
family devotion insinuates certain ideas into 
the mind, meanwhile it restrains, and many 
times, if short and plain, tender and heavenly, 
by slow but certain degrees, it may assist in 
turning from darkness to light: at all events, it 
enables this servant to appreciate the purpose 
of God in a standing ministry, while it stimu- 
lates the attention, probes the conscience, and 
helps the party to comprehend the meaning, as 
well as follow the drift, of a public expositor.— 


. 162, 
Pa Affliction too must enter this family, and a 
new scene is presented,—prosperity and relief 
succeed, but still the same past which 
sustained in darkness, now lend a lustre to their 
brightest day. To resist the influence of such a 
combination of means must require no common 
effort. The operation of them is constant and 
uniform, while in their united character they 
form an engine of vast o on the side of 
truth and uprightness, and propriety of conduct. 
“ Let not, then, any expedient of human device, 
for improving, or forming, or reforming the cha- 
racter of domestic Serrants in general, be once 
mentioned in comparison with the discharge of 
duty Masters in general. The Master of 
a family is not a solitary character; one is with 
him, or ought to be, in herself an host; and 
he has most frequently on his side a combination 
of influence, which may by him, if managed with 
— be turned to great account, indepen- 
ently of the power involved in his own per- 
sonal character and relative conduct. Let 
Masters then set a proper example, and let 
them only do their duty, for there is positively 
no other effectual remedy,and then, if the com- 
plaints respecting Servants, and the occasions 
of complaint, do not die away, they must and 
will be as few as can be expected in the present 
state of humanity.” 


In a manner somewhat analogous to the 
preceding passages, Mr. Anderson ranges 
through the various relations of domestic 
life, assigning to each, a class of duties 
with which none can di , and on the 
observance of which the ultimate success 
of our exertions to reform society must 
finally depend. The situation in which 
every branch of the domestic circle is 
placed, he considers to be of high respon- 
sibility, but those stations are pre-emi- 
nently so, which are occupied by the heads 
of families. In these sentiments we fully 
a being decidedly of opinion, that 

is is the only t ground on 
be erected. 


Review.— Narrative of the Loss of the 
Esk and Lively, two Greenland 
Whalers, in which Sixty-five persons 
perished ; with a Sermon preached on 
the —a Occasion, in the Parish 
Church of Wh 


London, 1826. 

Tue narrative which occupies the former 
half of this publication, is at once circum- 
stantial and affecting, in a very high degree. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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By the Rev. William Scoresby, F. R.S. 
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Of the Lively but little is known with cer- 
tainty: . She was observed on the skirts of 
the ice, on the #8th of April, 1826, in the 
evening, when ‘@’ severe gale coming on, 


‘several casks that were known to belong 
‘to her, no doubt can remain as to her 
fate, and that of every one on board, 
‘amounting to forty-three men. 

Of the Esk, the account is more parti. 
cular. She sailed from Whitby for the 
progress of her perilous voyage, but on 
return was wink, on approaching the 


port of her destination, when twenty-two 


men found a watery grave. These awful 
circumstances are improved in the sermon 
which follows, and which has been pub- 
lished for the benefit of the widows and 
families whom the sufferers left 
behind. 

In our former numbers, we had an 
occasion, more than once, to introduce the 
author to the notice of our readers. In 
the third volume of the Imperial Maga- 
his person, and 
a memoir of his life; and at another time, 
in our review es ‘we noticed his 
‘Journal of a Voyage to the Northern 
Whale-fishery.” In both of the above 
articles he appeared before us in the cha- 

the laurels with which he was honoured. 

Having relinquished the seas, and taken 
up the clerical profession, he now comes 
forth im the character of a divine, as an 
ordained minister of the established church, 
as curate of Bessingby in Yorkshire, and 
as the a clergyman belonging to 
the Episcopal Floating in Liver. 
may appear abrupt, but suc 
can only be by those 
who are ainted with - his per- 
sonal history. ile the commander of 
a ship, the greatest order prevailed among 
his crew, divine service was regularly per- 
formed by him on board, and all under 
his care were instructed, both by his pre- 
cepts and example. During the latter 
he the Greenland seas, 

it a to be more congenial 
with his ve than’ the helm, ‘ad’ divine 
Providence has now opened for him a way 
in which he can devote his time and talents 
to the study of truths which will flourish 
When icebergs and’ whales “shall be no 
Tore. 
The sermon subjoined to the narrative, 


strongly enforces and recommends. 
Repentance towards God, faith in the 
atonement of Christ, and practical godli- 


ness, he shews to be essentially 
to salvation ; and the awful calamity which 
he ad- 


strong indications, that his usefulness in 
~ — will not be. eclipsed by the 
lustre is fame acquired in navigating 
the northern seas. 


Review. — The Communicant’s Com- 
panion, by the Rev. Matthew Henry, 

with an Introductory Essay by t. 

Rev. John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 

pp. 384. Whittaker. London. 

In our review department, we have, through 
some preceding months, had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing several valuable works by 
the publishers of this treatise, under the 
general title of ‘Select Christian Authors, 
with Introductory Essays.” This volume 
belongs to the same a and so far 
as the relative importance of the subject of 
which it treats, bears a — to those 
investigated and elucidated’ by others, it is 
not unworthy of the company in which 
it aspires to be placed. 
name Matthew Henry is too 
well known to require any bi ical or 
characteristic remarks, and his writings can 
derive no advantage from encomium, and 
can-suffer nothing from the censeres of ill- 
natured criticism. His commentary fur- 
nishes such a lasting memorial of his dili- 
ce, his piety, his’ perseverancey and’ of 
is com ive mind, that every pro- 
duction of his pen is’ sure to command 
respect. He may be justly ‘ranked among 
the bri theological luminaries who 
ad the church in the eommencement 
of the last century, and many centuries 
must elapse’ before either his mame or 
writings will be eclipsed or forgotten. 

The subject of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper he has placed in a rational 
and scriptural light. As a divine ordinance, 
he’ has attached to it that importance which 
it has a right'to claim, without tendering it 
to invade the: prerogative 
Saviour, of causing ‘it’ to’ degenerate ‘into 
an engine of superstitidn, from which the 
mind, unfettered by the dogmas of 4 com- 


is admirably adapted to the afflicting occa- 
sion which gave it birth. In plain and 
unequivocal language, Mr. Scoresby de- 
scribes the natural condition of man, and 
she ‘disappeared durmg the night, and was | on this survey founds the necessity of that 
never afterwards seen; but the sea being | preparation for death and eternity, which 
covered with biscuits, ship’s stores, and pe 
ioe) duces as ‘an urgent reason against pro- 
Ee erastination. This discourse furnishes 
| 
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Taunion which calls itself Catholic,revolts with 
tndignation and disgust. The absurdities 
which through the baseness of men have been 
incorporated with this solemm ordi 

no one can reflect on without feelings of 
sorrow for the weakness and wickedness of 
human nature; and perhaps nothing has 
so much tended to bring ‘it into neglect, if 
not contempt, as the many-headed monster 
transubstantiation. From this impure and 
adulterous association it has been the aim 
of the author to rescue this ordinance of 
God; and we should think it impossible 
for any person to read what he ad- 
vanced, and yet retain a veneration for 
that which contradicts the evidence of the 
senses, and offers a direct insult to the 
understandings of mankind. In itself, Mr. 
Henry does not make this ordinance 
essential to salvation. The direction which 
his arguments take is, that its observance 
is included among the commands of Christ, 
whom it is our indispensable duty in all 
things to obey, and without which “our 
acceptance of the gospel cannot be ac- 

le to God.” 

e» preliminary dissertation by Mr. 
Brown is. partially historical, and partially 
practical. .In the former part he states the 
original simplicity of this ordinance, and 
then adverts to its dreadful degeneracy 
during the dark ages, when the authority 
of the priest was deemed sufficient to 
sanction the grossest absurdity. Indeed, if 
an experiment had been ly made, 
to try how far imposition might be success- 
fully practised upon mankind, we know 
not a single instance within the reach of 
human thought in which the bold impostor 
could have enjoyed a more transcendent 
triumph. 

When the sun of reformation began to 
beam wr some parts of modern Europe, 
much of this grossness was abandoned, but 
so long had the minds of men been held in 
bondage, that too many of its ancient 
shackles were retained; and even in the 

nt day, much room remains for un- 
adulterated truth to fumigate the polluted 
soil, and keep alive in the human soul the 
sublime and spiritual design for which this 
ordinance was primarily instituted. 

To the spirituality of this institution, Mr. 
Brown in the second directs our 


strong 
sophistry may marshal her sorceries, and 
102.—voL. 1x. 


Th. 2 


raise clouds of dust to obscure 


their -force, 
their front is invulnerable, and 1 


their con- 


right to partake 
irit in whi 
advantages which he 
points out are numerous and important; 
and wherever the sacrament is received im 
the manner he recommends, it cannot fail 
to prove beneficial to the communicant. 


Review.— The Christian's Interest, 
in two Parts, by the - William 


Guthrie, late Minister of the Gospel, 
Fenwick. With an Introductory Essay 
by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 12mo. 
pp. 255. Whittaker. London, . 


Tuts volume is a companion of the 
ceding, and bears its part in the jena 
title of “Select Christian Authors, with 
Introductory Essays.” It is no con- 
temptible compliment to the author to find 
that after a lapse of more than two hundred 
years, his treatise is thought worthy of 
being reprinted, and of being introduced 
by an introductory essay from the pen of 
This work consists of two “The 
Trial of a saving Interest in Christ,” and 
Directions “ How to attain a saving Interest 
in Christ.” These, the author divides into 
chapters, some of which he again subdivides 
into sections ; and whoever reads the titles 
which these parts and chapters bear, must 
of necessity acknowledge that they enter 
deeply into the rimental essence of 
our most holy religion, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all the systems of ethics, 
religion, and morals, that have ever been 
coon to mankind. The marks and 
istinctive characteristics which the author 
has pointed out, are of the utmost impor- 
tance, but their brilliancy is somewhat ob- 
scured by the peculiarities of his creed, the 
= and pee of which, though not 
language of scripture, he seizes ev 
favourable occasion to introtluce. Ths 
circumstance, while it will delight some 
readers, will di others; and it can 
hardly fail on the whole to limit the in- © 
fluence of a work, which in all other 
respects is calculated for general useful- 
ness 


The subjects of this treatise are introdu- 
ced by way of replies to questions asked, 
objections 


or to 


Advancing towards the termination of : 
his essay, the observations of Mr. Brown oy 
| especially when speaking of those who have 
attention, that the substance may not be e's 
lost in the shadow, and, through the leger- : 
demain of verbal criucism, the spirit lie 
hidden beneath the mere letter of expres- 
sion. Qn these points he has many . 
powerful observations. His reasonings are 
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them ; and at the close we have something 
like a ge ote which cannot fail greatly 
to assist the memory in retaining the 
substance of what the volume contains. 
This latter, we cannot but think an 
admirable method, -that might be 
adopted with much advantage in many 
ern publications, especially such as 
are drawn out in a prosing manner to an 
immoderate length. In the technicalities 
of creed, the synopsis is less objectionable 
than the treatise. The objections are 
fairly stated, and as fairly met; and not- 
withstanding the observations we have 
in justice been compelled to make, we 
think that by all who feel-a sincere desire 
to know their spiritual condition, no one 
can peruse this work without deriving from 
it much important instruction on the most 
momentous branches of Christian know- 
ledge. 
- The preliminary essay by Dr. Chalmers, 
seriously recommends, and strongly enforces, 
the duty of self-examination. This he 
urges by a variety of motives, arising from 
our fallen condition, the moral obligations 
we are under to God, and those promises 
of grace to help in time of need, with 
which’ the scriptures abound. The topics 
to which self-examination should be 
directed, Dr. C. has brought before us in 
great variety, extending to our actions, our 
thoughts, and our desires. . With an eye 
to this, he strongly recommends Mr. 
Guthrie’s “Christian’s great Interest,” as 
admirably fitted to assist the honest in- 
quirer in his search. From this. opinion 
we think there cannot be a dissenting 
voice, and therefore, by reprinting this 
treatise, the publishers have added as much 
to the value as to the number of their 
“Select Christian Authors.” 
, 
Revisew.—The Parent’s Monitor, or 
Narratives, Anecdotes, and Observations 
_ on religious Education and personal 
Piety. By David Barker. 12mo. 
_ pp. 376. ynes. London. 1827. 
To blend instruction with delight, is an art 
in book-making, which few authors have 
the happiness to attain. Many have made 
the perilous attempt, but their efforts, 
ping through the disguise in which they 
Eincied their ingenuity would be concealed, 


‘their purposes have been defeated by the 
methods 


they adopted to ensure success, 
This does not appear to have been the case 
with the compiler of the volume before us. 
His aim was utility. To compass this, he 
has introduced variety ; and a fund of en- 
tertainment seems to have sprung up by 


accident, from a soil that was cultivated for 
a more valuable crop. 

In this work, Mr. Barker lays little or 
no claim to originality. He admits, that, 
for what he presents to the reader, he is 
indebted to other publications, from which 
he has made selections, the whole of which 
concentrate their contributions in these 
points—the durability of early impressions, 
and the importance of a religious edu- 
cation. 

The work is divided into three 
which may be denominated biographical, 
influential, and miscellaneous. Under the 
first of the preceding terms, he has given 
brief memoirs of twenty-six distinguished 
individuals, whose usefulness through life 
may be traced to the serious impressions 
made upon their minds through religious 
education in their early years. The second 
part furnishes thirteen examples in which 
the pious exertions, patient labours, and 
fervent prayers of parents for their children, 
and of instructors for those committed to 
their care, have, through unremitting 
severance, been crowned with success. The 
third part contains, according to man 
eminent persons, the principles.on whi 
a religious education ought to be conduct- 
ed, accompanied with numerous observa- 
tions, suggested by experience, and dictated 
by an intimate acquaintance with human 
nature, and an ardent love for souls. 

In the selections which constitute this 
volume, the compiler has shewn much 
judgment, having fortified his leading 
sentiments by an ai to mumerous 
authors, all of whom, how diversified so- 
ever in their expressions, concur im the 
grand result, and support his fundamental 
propositions with an accumulation of 
evidence that cannot fail to force conviction 
on the mind. In collecting and combining 
these together, the compiler’s industry and 
severance are not less conspicuous than 

judicious care. He must have ran- 
sacked many volumes, and have passed 
over a vast quantity of unappropriate mat- 
ter, to reach what he has embodied in the 
pages before us. 

In some few instances, perhaps, the 


- questions presumed to be put to children 


are too painful, of which one example 
occurs in p. 187, where little Anna is 
charged with loving her mother more than 
God, because she could not say that she 
should love God the more for taking away 
her mother by death. This is “a test for 
human frailty too severe.” Instances, 
however, of this kind, are of rare occur- 
rence; and when we weigh against them, 
the number and value of those sentiments 


| 
| 
| 
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in which all concur, we are not disposed 
to start them from their lonely, and, per- 
adventure, unobserved retreats. 
From a work of this kind quotations are 
not to be expected; and if given, they 
could furnish no imen of talent or 
use, beyond what their sentences convey. 
To parents, to teachers in ree OR 
and to youn in general, this 
will foun. highty for the 
wholesome instruction it contains, notwith- 
standing occasional anomalies; and this 
will’ be heightened by the rational enter- 
tainment, which to all juvenile readers, a 
perusal of its pages will afford. 
Review.—Fragments in Verse, chiefly 


on Religious Subjects. By Anne But- 
ler. p. 156. Whittaker. London. 
1826. 


An hebdomadal critic has been exceedingly 
severe in his castigation of the volume before 
us, and has very unnecessarily hurt the feel- 
ings of the fair authoress, whom we doubt 
not to be a pious and amiable person ; but 
she must use caution in coming again before 
the bar of the public. With every wish to 
res her motives in publishing the pre- 
sent volume, we are nevertheless unable to 
allow her any high claims to the envied 
appellation of Poetess. Yet we blame 
not her, but the excessive folly of her 
friends—for 
— Till the year 1821, she had not the 
most distant idea that the construction of a 
single verse fell within her powers ; [and in 
1827, she might have partially yetained 
the same opinion ;] but the remarks of a 
highly esteemed friend, who casually, but 
positively insisted that it did, induced her to 
make the first éffort.”—As usual, it goes on 
to inform the public, that it is indebted for 
this volume to the importunity of friends, &c. 

However, we willingly bear testimony to 
the good-feeling generally pervading the 
volume, and only wish that she had given 
it in prose, to which the foilowing bears a 
striking resemblance :— 
“TI pause, and overpowered with the theme, 

Almost inquire its truth. Say, can it be 
. That dust and poverty may be allied 

To grandeur so sublime? Can the meagre child 

Of squalid want and misery, be heir 

To riches so immense ? Consoling fact ; 

The word declares he may, and full reveals 

The gracious glorious source !” p. 15. 

The articles included in this volume are 
thirty-five in number, exhibiting versification 
in several varieties, from which some har- 
monious lines might be selected; but in 
none of her effusions has the muse taken 
any elevated flights. be; 


| ciety, the statements were clear and 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METROPOLIS: 


In former years, when the amiable spirit 
of benevolence was less diffused conabe 
out the British metropolis, the month. of 
May was sufficient for all its anniversaries. 
April and June were afterwards added, 
and it is highly probable that the period 
is not remote when more time will be 
required than all the days of these months 
can afford. At present, several meetings 
are held on the same day, and occasionally 
during the same hour, on which account 
public attention is diyided, and several 
excellent institutions remain unsanctioned 
with the presence of individuals by whose 
rsonal attendance their interests would 
ave been essentially promoted. But, no 
want of honourable countenance or pecu- 
niary assistance has been experienced in 
any department; and notwithstandi 
they have been numerous, and atiended 
with expense, it will be difficult to find an 
instance where the rooms have not been 
crowded, and the contributions not. ex- 
ceedingly liberal. 
Several of these meetings. we have 
attended, and with feelings of- pleasure 
have observed the interest the speakers 
have excited by their manly, eloquent, 
and animating addresses. A simultaneous 
impulse appeared to pervade the assem- 
blies, when any statements were given 
that shewed the mareh of benevolence, 
and the extension of the Redeemer’s king- - 
dom. In these mighty considerations the 
localities of sect and party seemed to be 
forgotten, and nothing perhepe can tend 
more than these meetings to dissipate that 
spirit of bigotry which has so long. pre- 
vailed, and to introduce among the mem- 
bers of different churches, the powerful 
influence of unanimity and love. 
The City-road chapel, at the annive 
of the WEsLEYAN 
was crowded to excess. The chairman 
paid a well-deserved and becoming tribute 
of t to the me of the late 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq. eral excel- 
lent speeches were delivered, and although 
the meeting continued from eleven in the 
morning until nearly five in the afternoon, 
no one seemed tired, nor was an inti- 
mation given that it continued too. long. 
The collections on that occasion, and in- 
the different chapels connected with this 
institution, on the preceding days, in the 
metropolis, amounted to about £1,300. 
The annual receipts were about £45,380. 
At the anniversary of the Bisie So- 
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to whi i on e 
had given birth, was still felt on ee 

iary resources. During the addresses 
were delivered, some little confusion 
_ was experienced by the ap of the 

Rev. Mr. Irving, who attempted to enter 
his protest against the circulation of the 
ai writings. On gaining a hearing, 

reverend gentleman submitted to the 
meeting the following propositions. 1. That 
the committee should publicly express 
their sorrow for having applied the funds 
of the society to the publication of these 
uncanonical writings. 2. That in future 
no one should be a member of the com- 
mittee, unless he had previously set his 
face against 
3. That Bibles with the A should 
not be circulated until all p: were 
supplied that would receive the Bible 
without this adulteration. He was after 
some time heard with attention, but his 
observations having been made, the. meet- 
ing proceeded in its usual course. 

At the anniversary of the Lonpon 
Missionary Society, the information 
excited an uncommon 

interest ; icularly those 
that had been wrought among the inha- 
bitants of the islands in the Pacific ocean. 
To this vast moral revolution the history of 
the world can furnish no a 
The Sunpay Union, held at 
the. City of London Tavern, was most 
numerously attended. Though so -early 
as six in the morning, perhaps about 1,100 
sat down to breakfast. e chair was 
taken about seven, and the meeting con- 
tinued until about ten. The report, both 
written and oral, was highly satisfactory. 
From the statements given it appears, 
that school: education is rapidly extending 
over.a considerable portion of the globe. 
Treland, poor ppriest-ridden Ireland, 
seemed to form the principal exception. 
The details given in relation to that 
unhappy country, demand the sigh of pity, 
and the hiss of-indignation. But it was 
evident that the barriers established 
the enemies of religious knowledge, had, 
in many instances, been broken down, 
and that light was beaming over this 


ion of darkness. 
The Cuurcn Missrtonary Socterty, 
found, among the clergy and others, many 
1 advocates. Its utility was made 
apparent to every hearer; much good 
during the past year having arisen from 
its active operations. Supported by men 
of wealth and influence, its resources are 


inst these spurious compositions. . 


ample, and it~is pleasing to add, that 
they are employed in a manner creditable 
to the managers, and advantageous to the 
miserable inhabitants of countries on which 
the sun of Revelation has never diffused 
its sacred beams. 

The Moravian Missions proceed 
with their usual unassuming spirit of per- 
severance, and characteristic usefulness, 
among the scattered fragments of the 
human family. In their endeavours to 
progagate the pure principles of the 
gospel, and to implant vital Christianity 
in the heart, they have always been 
indefatigable, and the great Head of the 
church has crowned their efforts with 
much success. 

Of the Britis and Forercy Scnoon 
Society, the anniversary was numerously 
attended. Through the instrumentality of 
its system, knowledge has been happily 
diffused, accompanied by the establish- 
ment of moral principle, which alone 
can render knewledge beneficial to man- 
kind. The agency of this system was 
shewn to be powerful in its energies, and 
diffusive in its operation, and from its 
continued extensien we may hope to see 
its effects in every quarter of the world, in 
a more conspicuous manner, when those 
who now receive instruction in their child- 
hood, shall come to maturity, and spread 
among succeeding generations the prin- 
ciples which they are taught to imbibe. 

At the anniversary of the “ Protestant 
Socrety for the Protection of Reticious 
Liserty,” Viscount Milton took the chair. 
The meeting was much crowded, by a 
highly respectable company of ladies and 
gentlemen, The — were ahimated 
and enlivening. e subjects brought 
under review were calculated to excite 
interest, and the manner in which they 
were introduced could not fail to keep 
attention alive. Of local oppression some 
instances were stated, which the laws of 
eur country refused to sanction; and 
others were mentioned, in which the inter- 

ition of this society sheltered the 
, weer from the menaces of pro- 
vincial despotism. The efforts that had 
been made, and that were still making, 
to procure a repeal of the Corporation 
ped Test Acts, engrossed a considerable 
share of attention; and although doubts 
were entertained of immediate success in 
the present state of things in the political 
world, it was thought expedient that every 
effort should be made by appealing to the 
legislature; and all were confident that 
perseverance in exertion would ultimately 
triumph. To the brilliant speeches deli- 
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vered at this meeting, it will be impossible 
to do justice within the limits that bound 
our survey; but the best substitute we 
can devise, may be found in the following 
epitome of the resolutions that were passed 
on the occasion :— 


1. That this Meeting deem it their duty to 
renew their avowal of the principles they have 
often promulgated, and to which they adhere: 
That it is the unalienable right of every man to 
worship God as his judgment and his heart direct. 

II. That this Meeting regret that in England, 
at the present period, so many cases still annu- 
ally require the attention of this Society—and 
that riots—and disturbances of worship—assess- 
ments to the poor’s rate—claims of turnpike 
tolls—refusals of marsf e and interment—illegal 
pecuniary demands—and many acts of intolerance 
and oppression, should yet demonstrate the 
utility of the Institution, and require its con- 
tinued support. 

Ill. That this Meeting learn with sorrow that 
the lamented indisposition of the Earl of Liver- 
poo', and various political events, during the pre- 
sent session of parliament, have prevented those 
strenuous effurts for the relief of the Baptist 
denomination from various special evils to which 
they are exposed, and for the establishment of a 
new system of registration of births, which the 
imperfection and injustice of the existing laws 
clearly require :—and, that the Committee be 
instructed to take the earliest fit opportunity to 
obtain for those matters that attention, from the 
legislature and government, which they truly 
deserve. 

IV. That, they partake the sorrow felt by those 
who perceive still in Spain, and even in some 
Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, an intolerant 
and persecuting spirit;—but are cheered by the 
successful resistance made in France to attempts 
at its revival in that country—and rejoice that 
in the yast continent of America, the principles 
of religious liberty appear to be understood and 
upheld. 

Vr That the conduct of the Committee, in the 
attention they have invited to a general appli- 
cation for relief from the Corporation and Test 
Acts—and the Resolutions circulated by them, 
are highly approved by this Meeting.—That they 
gladly offer their thanks to the body of Deputies, 
and to the very estimable Ministers of the three 
Denominations, and to all other Societies who 
have assisted the cause by their labours and 
advice. And also present grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Lorp Joun Russet, M.P. and those 
other noble and eminent onages, who have 
expressed their approval of the attempt, and their 
assurance of support. 

VI. That they present to the Committee during 
the past year their tribute of praise, and hope 
that an increased number of Congregations will 
supply the small annual contribution which alone 
is required:—and that the Committee for the 
ensuing year consist of the Treasurer, to be 
chosen by the Committee—of the Secretaries— 
and of twenty-four Gentlemen, (whose names 
were mentioned,) being Ministers and Laymen in 
equal proportions. 

VII. That the memory of Ronert Steven, Esq. 
the late valuable and departed ‘Treasurer, wi 
be long and truly revered : and that by his inde- 
fatigable and beneficent labours for the improve- 
ment of Ireland—for the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures—for the diffusion of the Gospel by the 
Missionary Society, throughout the world—and 
for the protection of Religious Freedom, he has 
deserved and obtained just distinction and an 
honourable fame ! 

VIII. That to their useful and disinterested 
Honorary Secretaries, Tuomas and 
Joun Wivks, Esqrs. they would also respectfull 
and affectionately reiterate their thauke—end 
entreat them to continue their services, 

‘MILTON, Caainman. 


IX. That, the Meeting delight to to 


their noble and illustrious Chairman, Viscount . 


Mitton, M: P. for the County of Yorx, their 
gratitude and respect. 

Of many other religious and benevolent 
institutions, not less imteresting than those 
we have named, the anniversaries wete 
held in April and May, and several others 
will be celebrated during the” present 
month. Taking them in the aggregate, 
they amount to nearly one hundred, so 
that their mere names will furnish a cata- 
logue too voluminous for our pages. From 
the few, however, that have been mén- 
tioned, the spirit in which they have been 
conducted may be gathered, and taking 
them as a specimen, the general character 
of the whole may be inferred. For this 
noble diffusion of benevolent feeling we 


_are indebted to Christianity. 


Among the new institutions of May, 
the establishment of a “ Socrery for the 
Promotion of the Prrnciptes of the 
RerorMaTion,” may be deemed thé 
most important. The meeting was con- 
vened by public advertisement, at Free- 
masons’ Hall on Monday the 2ist. Lord 
Mandeville was called to the chair. Two 
bishops and several earls were present, 
and the large room was filled at an early 
hour with a highly respectable company. 
The design of the society, as its name 
imports, is to support the great doctrine’ 

principles that were established at the 
Reformation, in opposition to the efforts 
now making, by popish intrigue, to accom- 
plish their subversion. Few can be igno- 
rant of what Catholic emancipation means. 
It is political power; and in the esti- 
mation of many who demand it, it can 
never be more , meritoriously exercised 
than in the extermination’ of those prin- 
ciples which unveiled its deforniity, and 
loaded it with chains. To prevent this 
ascendancy is one great object of the 
society ; another is, to defend those prin- 
ciples which have been transmitted to us 
through the blood of our ancestcrs, and 
to expose the sorceries by which they are 
assailed ; and finally, to protect those who 
may throw off the papal yoke, and em- 
brace Protestantism. 

GLEANINGS. 


The Caledonian Asylum.—The ceremonial of 
laying the first stone of the building to be erected 
for this Asylum, on the New North-road, leading 
from Battle-bridge to Holloway, took place on 
the 17th ult. in the presence of a numerous and 
respectable assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 
At two o'clock, the brethren of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and the officers of the Caledonian Asy- 
jum, assembled at the Copenhagen Tavern, 
Maiden-lane ; from which, upon the arrival of his 
Royal Highness the Dake of Sussex, M. W. 
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M and his Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
M.W. Grand Master of Ireland, they walked in 
ssion to the site of the intended building ; 
the brethren proceeding first, in due order, wear- 
ing the insignia of their order, and bearing their 
respective banners, implements, &c., and followed 
by the various officers and boys of the institution ; 
the whole preceded by appropriate music. As 
soon as the procession reached the ground, where 
the spectators were assembled on temporary 
benches ranged around the foundation stone, his 
Royal Higness, aided by the Duke of Leinster 
oul others, went through the customary forms 
of depositing the coins, and the copy of the act 
of incorporation, and of the laws of the society ; 
and adjusting the stone and proving its position. 
Being satisfied in these particulars, his Royal 
Highness gave the stone three knocks with the 
mall, (the same used by Sir Christopher Wren 
on laying the foundation stone of St. Paul's’ Ca- 
thedral,) and having strewed the corn and poured 
the wine and oil over the stone, he delivered the 
plan of the building, together with the several 
tools used in proving the position of the stone, 
to Mr. Tappen, the architect, desiring him to 
proceed forthwith to the completion of the work. 
At the commencement of the ceremony, a suitable 
inscription, engraven on the brass plate to be 
deposited in the foundation stone, was read by 
the Grand Secretary; and the whole was con- 
eluded by an appropriate address spoken by his 
cae Highness the Grand Master. The spec- 
e altogether was extremely interesting, the 
eostume of the Masonic fraternity, and of several 
of the vice-presidents and stewards of the insti- 
tution, who wore the full Highland garb, im- 
parting to ita gay and picturesque appearance, 
which greatly enhanced its effect. 

At six o'clock most of the members of the 
society attended the anniversary dinner at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex in the chair, supported by Lord 
Saulton, Lord Dundas, Sir William Cumming, 
Sir John Doyle, and other gentlemen of rank. 
The Royal Cheirmas kept the spirit of the pro- 
ceeding fully alive, by various interesting ad- 
dresses, all of them strongly and feelingly 
enforcing the claims and advantages of this very 
excellent institution, the object of which is to sup- 
port and educate the children of soldiers, sailors, 
and mariners, natives of Scotland, who have died 
or been disabled in the service of their coun- 
try, and of indigent Scotch parents resident in 
London, and not entitled to parochial relief. The 
boys, as usual, marched round the room, habited 
in the Highland dress, and preceded by a High- 
land bag-piper, each of them bearing testimony, 
in his healthy and contented countenance, to the 
care paid to his comfort and improvement, 
The subscriptions announced by the treasurer 
amounted to 11,3002. - 

Gretna Green Certificate.—The following is a 
copy of a Gretna Green marriage certificate, in 
the original spelling :—“ This to sartafv all per- 
sons concernid, that Andro Black from the paris 
of Clunie, Aberdinshre, and Marget Grem from the 
same place, both cam before me, and declared 
themselves both to be single persons, and now 
mayried by the form of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
agreible to the church of England, and givin ondre 
my haad this 18th day of March 1775.” 

Friday as observed in Colombia —(From 
Captain Cochrane’s Travels. )—Went to the church 
about eight o’clock in the evening, with Col. Rieux. 
The curate, a young man, preached with great 
energy, and violent gesticulations, in a sing-song 
tone. The majority of the audience was women, 
and the church so excessively crowded, that we 
could only obtain entrance through the vestry, and 
might be said to be behind the scenes. Hence we 
Poa a figure, represented on a cross, and intended 

‘or our Saviour, which was veiled from the rest of 
the congregation by adark curtain. The preacher 
having arrived at the proper part of the sermon, 
describing the agonies of Christ, stamped his feet 
and at the second stamp the sombre veil fell from 


before the figure, whilst a discharge of cannon 


without éd the supposed convulsion of 
nature; and the apparently bampese | figure, sur- 
rounded by numerous lights, was suddenly exposed 
to the general gaze. ‘Ihe effect of this perform- 
ance was so successful, that many of the females 
shrieked and fainted. Shortly after, the figure was 
taken down, and carried to a sepulchre, gaily 
adorned, having the representation of a Roman 
sentinel sitting on the ie After the sermon, 
Col, Rieux and myself walked into the body of the 
church, and were immediately presented with long 
wax tapers, intimatiug the necessity of joining the 
procession about to pass through the town; to 
which we did not object, as it afforded us the op- 
portunity of seeing the whole population of the 
place, ranged on either side of the streets through 
which we passed. The beauty of the sex did not 
appear very conspicuous on this occasion. The 
procession was also graced by the guard of the 
sepulchre, dressed in white jackets, blue trowsers 
covered with black crape, and dark veils concealing 
the face. They had high conical caps, with lon 
feathers hanging over them, which only need 
bells to complete the fout-en-semble, and to afford 
a lively representation of Tom Fool’sCap. They 
were armed with lances and swords. A man 
clothed with a white shroud was performing 
penance, which consisted in keeping his arm ex- 
tended, as in the act of offering something con- 
tained in a glass, and intended to represent the 
nauseous liquor presented to our Saviour. [ 
observed that he hada stick passed through his 
sleeve, so as to support his arm. He, as well as 
the guards, marched backwards with a kind of 
pantomimice step. 

Wash for the Teeth and Gums. —One-fourth 
ounce of camphire, one pint of the best brandy, (or 
malt whiskey); put one tea-spoonfu! of the mixture 
to half a pint of soft water, and it is fit for use. 
Do not use a hard brush, the softer the brush the 
better; those brushes which have a bit of sponge 
fixed to their backs should be used. 

Legal Gratitude.—A wealthy lawyer lately left 
a legacy to the house of Bedlam, and, being asked 
the reason, said, he had got his money by fools 
and madmen, and thought it but fair to leave them 
a portion of it at his death. 

Interment of the Dead among the Natives of 
New South Wales.—( By the Rey. L. E. Threlkeld.) 
—The blacks asked me to go to see an interment of 
a woman who died yesterday. They borrowed 
spades to dig the grave, and when completed, put 
some sticks at the bottom to raise the head, and 
covered the whole with boughs very neatly. Three 
men stood in the grave, and an old woman stooped 
down to the corpse, which was wrapped in sheets 
of bark; she opened the part over the ear, and 
spoke to the dead body, saying, “ Boang-ka-leah, 
boang-ka-leah, weah-lah ngaahrun ; bubn, bubn, 
buhn, wonnun ngaan bah unte kaploah ;” which, 
rendered into English, is, “Stand up, stand up, 
speak to us, kiss, kiss, kiss, whenever we pass this 
place.” The corpse was then put into the hands of 
the three men in the grave, who deposited it care- 
fully on the green boughs, amidst the howl that was 
instantaneously set up when the body was received 
by them; this cry continued until the grave was 
filled, when a man swept it very carefully with a 
branch. A stick with which she used to walk was 
stuck upright on the grave, just over her head, 
which concluded the ceremony. The stick is put 
there for her use when she rises from the dead, but 
when that will be, they do not as yet know. Many, 
no doubt, are buried alive ; for as they were binding 
her up in the bark yesterday, making great lamen- 
tation, perceiving a pulsation in the neck, I 
| ape ae them to desist, and pouring a few spoon- 
fuls of wine down her throat, she so far recovered 
as to be able to speak, but nature was too much 
exhausted ; she appeared starved, and in the after- 
noon she expired. Their state is most deplorable 
when in sickness, and many, I feel persuaded, 

rish from want, in the midst of this civilised 

hristian people, who are the possessors of their 
land, and the involuntary destroyers of their food. 

The Plough and the Fiddle.—The question o£ 
productive and unproductive labour is thus stated 
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by Dr. Franklin :—* If I hire,” says he, “ a servant 
to plough and sow for me, and clothe and feed him 
during the year, it is perfectly true that fincur an 
expense in so doing; but at the end of the year, 
the production, which is the result of his ploughing 
and sowing, repays back to me the expence I in- 
curred in his maintenance ; and it not only repays 
it, but repays it with an excess ; and I am enabled 
next year to employ more servants, in consequense 
of the production of that individual servant. But 
if I feed and clothe a man to fiddle to me, it is very 
true that I have the advantage and pleasure of his 
fiddling during the year, but at the end of it nothin 
remains but the recollection of the tunes; an 
though I may have indulged in the luxury, I am 
not the richer for my expenditure.” 

Lord Nelson's Humanity.—Lord Nelson was 
loath to inflict punishment, and when he was 
obliged, as he called it, “to endure the torture of 
seeing men flogged,” he came out of his cabin with 
hurried steps—ran into the gangway—made his 
bow to the marine general, and reading the article 
of war the culprit had infringed, said, “ Boatswain, 
do your duty.” The lash was iustantly applied, 
and whenever the sufferer exclaimed, “ Forgive 
me, admiral, forgive me :” he would look round with 
wild anxiety, and, as all his officers kept silence, 
(when the fellow really merited his punishment,) 
he would say, “ What! none of you speak for him— 
atast—cast him off. Jack, in the day of battle 
remember me, and be a good fellow in future.”— 
On another occasion, a poor fellow was about to be 
flogged; he was a landsman, and few pitied him. 
His offence was drunkenness. As he was tying 
up, a lovely girl, contrary to all rules, rushed 
through the officers, and falling on her knees, 
clasped Nelson's hands, in which were the articles 
of war. “ Pray forgive him, your honour, and he 
shall never offend again.” “ Your face,” said he, 
“is a security for his good behaviour. Let him 

0; the fellow cannot be bad, who has such a 
ovely creature in his care.” ‘The man rose to bea 
lieutenant ; his name was William Pye. 

Discoveries in Egypt.—It is at length placed 
beyond doubt, that the Nile, of which Bruce con- 
ceived he had discovered the sources in Abyssinia, 
and which the Portuguese had seen and described 
in the sixteenth century, is only a tributary stream 
flowing into the true Nile, of which the real source 
is much nearer to the equator. For this informa- 
tion we are indebted to M. Calliaud, a French 
traveller, who accompanied the | nee expedi- 
tion of the two sons, Ismael and Ibrahim, of the 
Pacha of Egypt, into Nubia, and who, in conjune- 
tion with M. Latores, bas made known to us a 
new region in the interior of Africa, more than 500 
miles in length, and extending to the tenth degree 
of northern latitude. This gentleman has likewise 
determined the position of the city of Meroe, of 
which he found the rains in the Delta, formed by 
the Bahr-el-Abriel (the White River), and the 
Babr-el-Azraq (the Blue River), precisely inthe 
spot where D’Anville has placed thent upon the 
of ancient authors. Avenues‘of sphynxes 
and of lions, propylea and temples in the Egyptian 
style, forests of pyramids, a vast enclosure formed 
with unbaked bricks, seem to point out in this 
place the existence of a large capital, and it may 
serve to elucidate the much agitated, but still unde- 
cided question, “ Whether civilization followed 
the course of the Nile from Ethiopia to Egypt; or, 
whether it ascended from Egypt to Nubia!” 

Consumption of Tea.—The quantity of tea taken 
for home consumption within the last twenty years, 
amounts, in the whole, to 430,308,170 pounds 
weight ; the average consumption of this article in 
the kingdom, for that period, will therefore be 
yearly ,21,515,403 pounds ; weekly, 413,758 pounds ; 
or 58,947 pounds in each day. 

Joint Stock Bubble Companies.—Mr. Waith- 
man’s speech, recently delivered on this infamous 
Subject, contained, among many other curious 
details, the following statements :—The number 
of these companies got up daring the recent mania, 
he estimates: at 600; and the capital required for 
them at three hundred millions sterling. The 
capital of the Mining Companies alone was 


25,000,000/. the advances on them about 5,200, 
Taking the money paid on other companies at 
9,000,000/. the whole advances amonnt to 14,200,0002, 
while the present value of the shares for which all 
this money was paid out, is only 2,400,000/.f ‘Phe 
member for London also painted in strong colours 
the artifices and frauds practised by the fabrica- 
tors of these swindling schemes, te which he 
ascribed the ruin of many thousands of tradesmen 
and annuitants, and no small share of the present 
public distress. 

New Stomach Pump.—A self-acting stomach 
pump has been invented by Mr. Timewell, sur- 
geon, vcculist, &c. of Chester, whereby any poison- 
ous or offensive matter may be evacuated from 
that important organ in a few seconds, and nutri- 
ment conveyed into it in the same space of time, 
when nature is exhausted, or the power of swal- 
lowing impeded. It consists of a large elastic- 
gum bottle, to which is connected a tube of the 
same substance ; the air being pressed out of the 
bottle, and its return prevented by a stop-cock, its 
contents instantly rush into the elastic bottle. 
Mr. Timewell intends presenting it to the Royal 
Humane Society, pro bono publico. 

The Advantages of Luxury.—(From Dr. John- 
son.)—“ Many things which are false,” observes the 
Doctor, “ gain credit in the world. One of these is 
the ery of evil against luxury. Now, the truth is, 
that luxury produces much good. Take the luxu 
of buildings in London; does it not produce re 
advantage in the conveniency and elegance of ac- 
commodation, and this all from the exertion of 
industry? People will tell you, with a melancholy 
face, how many builders are in jail! If they arein 
jail, it is plain it is not for building,for rents are 
not fallen. A man gives half-a-guinea for a dish 
of green pease: how much gardening does this 
occasion! how many labourers must the competi- 
tion to have such things early in the market keep 
in employ! You will hear it said very gravely, 
* Why was not the half-guinea thus spent in laxury, 
given tothe poor? To how many might it have 
afforded a good meal!’ Alas! bas it not gone to 
the industrious poor, whom it is better to support 
than the idle poor? You are much surer that you 
are doing good when you pay money to those who 
work, as the recompense of thejr labour, than when 
you give money merely in brag 

Poison.—it appears by the following facts, that 
the seeds of the laburnum are poisonous. This 
shrub, (there is also a tree laburnum,) now so 
common in gardens and pleasure-grounds, bears a 

rofusion ol yaw pendulous flowers, which ri 
nto seeds, similar to the sweet pea. Mr, White, 
of Crogen Iddon, Glyn Ceiriog, has had eight cows 
poisoned by eating the seeds. Mr. Beckett, vete- 
rinary sargeon, of Oswestry, is of < piniop that the 
seeds act as a powerful narcotic. : 

Population, &c. of Paris.—1n 1823, the pe cog 
of births in Paris amounted to 26,880 ; 13,462 yi 
13,318 females ; 17,129 of these were born in wed- 
lock, 9,751 are natural children ; 1,422 still-bern 
children; 7,173. marriages took place; 232,82 
deaths ; 52 died in prison; 257 were deposited in 
the Morgue; 317 persons committed suicide; of 
these were 206 males, 111 females ; 21 destroyed 
themselves from ill-vequited love ; 128 from disgust 
of life, mental derangement, or domestic misfor- 
tune; 30 from bad conduct, gaming, the lottery, 
and debauchery ; 59 from poverty, the loss of their 
situations, or deranged affairs ; 8 from fear of re- 
= or punishment ; 71 from unkuown motives, 

here are 10,053 vehicies for the service of thé 
interior of Paris, and 733 for the exterior; 500 
water-carriages drawn by horses, and 1,300 drawn 
by men; 178 royal diligences ; 306 ordinary dili- 
gences ; 249 small stages; 500 cabriolets for the 
exterior. Deducting about one-third in supposi 
that the stages are not filled, we find that 29,1 
persons remove from Paris every week, equal to 
one person out of 27 of the whole population ; eve 
year the departures amount to 1,514,292; 8396 
places taken in the mail-coaches; 50,000 travel 
annually by boats that ply on the Seine, and pro- 
bab!y 6,000,000 by the short stages, and yet in this 
extraordinary movement of the population, only 
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123,807 passports were delivered. the 
strangers who visit the capital, the English are 
the most numerous: from 1516 till 1821, 123,734 
have resided there; the number increasing pro- 

rtionally every year. In 1815, there were 13 
182) there were 20,184. 

Scotch National Church.—On Friday the 12th 
of May, this building, which was erected for the 
accommodation of the congregation of the Rev. 
Mr. Irvimg, was opened for public ag o The 
congregation was admitted by tickets: but the 
crowd’ even exceeded expectation. For a consi- 
derable time the carriages, of which there was 

eat abundance, were prevented from approach- 

the doors ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
enlty that those who had tickets succeeded in 

ng within the doors. On entering the church, 
n which about 1600 or 1700 can be accommodated, 
we found it, at half-past eleven o’elock, uncom- 
fortably filled: shortly after that hour, the crowd 
without succeeding in forcing open the outer doors, 
and a most tremendous rush took place. In a 
moment the place was crammed, and a scene of 
great. confusion ensued, and females were shrieking 
and fainting, and a noise, scarcely equalled at 
the throwing open of the doors ofa theatre upon 
some extraordinary occasion, prevailed. By the 
exertions of the police, who attended in great 
numbers, the greater partof the intruders were 
ejected, alter they had loudly asserted their right 
to remain in a lace of public worship. When 
erder was restored, the service commenced with 
the 100th Psalm, which was given out by Mr. 
Irving, who afterwards offered up a prayer full an 
hour in length. Doctor Chalmers then ascended 
the pulpit, and took for his text'the 16th verse of 
the éth chapter of Jeremiah. After the sermon, a 
collection was made from pew to pew. 


Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 
jhical Memoir of his late Royal’ High- 
ntss Frederick, Duke of York and Albany. 
John Watkins, LLD. With 14 portraits, ani 
six other plates. S8vo. bds. 14s. 

Dr.Jamieson’s Dictionary of Mechanical Science, 
Aits, Manufactares, and Miscellaneous Know- 
ledge, is now completed. With many hundred 
Engravings. 4to. bids. 2/. 18s. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
Richmond, Surrey. By the Hon. and Rev. G. T 


oel. 
» The Christian Messenger, containing the most 
Accurate aceount of all the Religious Meetings 
held in the metropolis, with the Sermons preached 
a @halmers, Gordon, Raffies, Barder, and 
others. 
* Morning Thoughts, in prose and verse, on por- 
s of the successive chapters in the gospel of 
St. Mark. By the Rev. J. W. Canningham, vicar 
of Harrow. 
~ Human Sacrifices in India. Sabstance of the 
Speech of J. Poynder, Esq. at the Courts of Pro. 
prietor of East India Stock, held on the 2ist and 
days of March, 1827. 

A Plain Statement of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, divided into short chapters, with 
annexed to each ; designed for the use of Schools, 
Sunday Schools, and young persons. By Francis 
Knowles. Price 1s. 6d. neatly half-bound; or in 
7 numbers at 24. each. 

Also, by the same author, an Appendix to the 
above, containing Outlines of the Chapters for the 

of assisting the memory, price 4d. stitched, 

¢ Visions of Patmos; a Prophetic Poem, 

illustrative of the Apocalypse ; with an introduc. 

tion and notes. By the Rev. Thos. Grenfield, M.A. 
reetor of Shirland, Derbyshire. 

In the course of publication, in weekly numbers, 
A History of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
the Borough of Southwark, and parts adjacent. 


By Thomas. Allen, author of the History of Lam: 
beth, &e. &c, Illustrated by namerous engravings of 
rare plans, views, antiquities, publie buildings, &e. 

Views in Rome, printed in gold; drawn and 
engraved by Pinelli, of Rome, consisting of thirty 
views, printed in a newly-invented and elegant 
manner, and forming beautiful illustrations for the 
Album and Scrap Book. 

Dr. Priestiey’s English Grammar improved, with 
an Appendix. 3s. bound. 

Poems: The Two Brothers. 5s. boards. 

The Imperial School Grammar of the English 
Language. By George Granville. 2s. boards. 

Original Sacred Poems. By a Naval Officer. 
58. beards. 

The Rubbish Administration, or the Whigs in 

wer. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, with Notes 
and Authorities.. By the Rev. John Noble Cole- 
man, M.A. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter. No. 23. 

Folly’s Advocate; or the Dancing Master in 
search of Pupils; a Dialogue between Monsieur 
Fribble and Mrs. Prudence. 

Selections from the Works of Bishop Hopkins. 
By the Rev. W. Wilson. D.D. 

ules and Regulations of the Social Order Bene- 
tit Society, on the basis of religion and humanity. 

The Suttee’s Cry to Britain. By J. Peggs, late 
missionary at Cuttack, Orissa- . 

The Closet Manual, designed as a help to private 
prayer and self-examination. 

Report of the Bethel Union Society, 

Observations on Psalmody. By a Composer, 
4s. extra boards. - 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Mr. John Urqu- 
eal = a portrait. By William Orme. 2 vols. 

Os, 


History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to 
Modern Times. By Isaac Taylor, jun. aathor of 
Elements of Thought. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

Selections from the Works of the Rey. Jon 
Howe. By the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 2 vols. 18mo0. 
With a Portrait and Life. 6s.; or done upin a 
superior way, 7s. - 

In the Press. 

The Rev. Henry March, of Mill Hill, basa new 
work in the ore for young people, entitled, “ The 
Early Life of Christ,an example for Youth.” 

Tn the press, and will be published in the begin- 
ning of July, 2d edition, in one vol. 12mo. with a 
fine engraving of the author, painted by —— Jack- 
son, Esq. R.A. and engraved by White, and also 
a Mission Scene, The Narrative of a Mission to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Bermu- 
das or Somers Islands, with Travels inthe United 
States, and a faithful account of religion on that 

reat continent. By Joshua Marsden, late Wes- 
leyan Missionary. 


Preparing for the Press. 

Elements of Biblical Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion, with special reference to the New Testament, 
translated from the Latin of Ernesti, by Moses 
Stuart. A new edition, with additions by E. Hen- 
derson, D.D. theological tutor at the Mission Col- 
lege, and author of Biblical Researches, and Travels 
in Russia,&e. 

A new and copious General Index to the edition 
of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, in 5 vels. 4to, 
Edited by the late Charles Taylor. 

A Vocabulary to the Odissuas Tyrannus of So- 
phocles, with the derivation and composition of the 
words, with references and explanations. By 
George Hughes, M.A. 

Preparing for publication, in two parts, a History 
of the Bible. By Jobn Whitridge. Small paper, 
4s. large, 6s. each part. 

We understand, that a powerful phiet, in 
defence of the interests of Protestantism, is about 
to Speen. immediately, entituled, “ A Solemn A 
ie to the Common Sense of England, against 

neiples of Mr. Canning and his ates.” 
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